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The Ability to Let-Go 


Pr x NE of the most pathetic sights in our Ameri- 
(8 J) can business life is the inability of men to 

let go, not only for their own good, but to 
give the younger men behind them a chance. They 
hang on beyond their years of greatest usefulness and 
efficiency; convince themselves that they are indispensa- 
ble to their business, while, in scores of cases, the truth 
is exactly the opposite; the business would be distinctly 
benefited by their retirement. . . . The real, trouble 
with the American business man is that in many in- 
stances he is actually afraid to let go because out of 
business he would not know what to do. . . . Think 
of the pathos of such a position where, in a world of so 
much interest and an age so fascinatingly full of worth 
while things, a man has allowed himself to become so 
absorbed in business that he has become a slave to it and 
to it alone, and can not imagine another man; happy 
without the same bone to gnaw. 


Edward Bok. 
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ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
te receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 

Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
trfbution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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SAINTS DEAD AND LIVING 


It will be welcome news to Americans 
of whatever religious faith that the mis- 
sionary priests who gave their lives in 
the vast Northern solitudes of the New 
World in order to save the souls of those 
living in savagery have at last had their 
highest earthly recognition. The gentle 
Jogues, who, threading the trails of the 
wilderness, found his way “diverted to 
heaven;” the giant Brebeuf, whose blood 
his torturers drank to acquire for them- 
selves something of his valor; Lalemant, 
who was burned in Brebeuf’s presence; 
Garnier, of delicate nature but of most 
courageous spirit; Lalande, worthy com- 
panion of Jogues and Goupil—these all, 
whose bare or sandaled feet had known 
the smooth floors of monasteries in France 
and had climbed the rough paths of mar- 
tyrdom, were yesterday (June 29) ad- 
mitted to sainthood. 

Some may regret that there is no like 
recognition for men of other faiths nor 
canonization of the living. If there were, 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, who yesterday 
completed his thirty years on Broadway, 
might well be named, as has been sug- 
gested, “‘the Saint of the Great White 
Way.” He has not endured the ‘‘living 
martyrdom” of which Lalemant speaks, 
nor that of Bressani, who, in the ‘Jesuit 
Relations,” apologizes for a badly written 
ietter because of having only one whole 
finger left on his right hand, and finding 
it difficult to avoid staining the paper with 
the blood which flowed from his unhealed 
wounds. But the life of a pastor even in 
the center of civilization, as Dr. Jefferson’s 
brief Relations (entitled “Thirty Years on 
Broadway’’) make ciear, is as full of exact- 
ing day-and-night labor as that of Brebeuf, 
who had ‘‘no moment to read his breviary 
except by moonlight or the fire when 
stretched out to sleep by some savage 
cataract or in a damp nook in the adjacent 
forest.” 

Indeed, one imagines that at times 
“St. Charles’ must have envied “‘St. Jean 
de Brebeuf,” for Dr. Jefferson found the 
drain upon the fountains of vitality in- 
cessant. The Higher Criticism, the New 
Psychology and the distracting and di- 
visive philosophies that have forced their 
way to the front must have been quite as 
disturbing to his placid existence as were 
the savages and the insects to that of the 
little fathers of the wilderness. But he 
has ‘never retreated,’ as his church 
brothers have unitedly testified, “never 
compromised;” he has ever given his 
energies in support of “all brave move- 
ments to make a better world.’ This 
has been his ad majorem Dei gloriam. 
Of the mission of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, he himself has said that it has been 
his highest ambition that it “might be 
in the forefront of all cohorts battling 
against war and contending for peace.’ 
He need not to be told that his labors 
have not been in vain. To occupy a 
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pulpit in “the tumultuous and 
changing and reputedly godless thoro 
fare’ would indeed seem to one toi} 
“almost in the category of miracles’ | 
one did not know the subtle power off 
quiet eloquence.— New York Times. : 

* * 4 
| 


WHO WILL HELP US? 


From a correspondent in Mississi | 
the editor of the Christian Leader has: 
ceived a request that he help find 
source of the following quotation, w?] 
is believed to be from Ralph Waldo En} 
son. Quoted in substance it is: A 

“He that abridgeth the right of anyt! 
to live that God and nature intendee } 
live and hinders it from coming to the 4} 
there is in it, must first abridge his |] 
right and forever fail to come to his be | 
seif.”’ 

Wiil our correspondents help us? 

* * 


SUMMER MEETINGS IN MAID} 


Maine’in summer is a_ perpetual 
light. Universalists have an espe] 
privilege in the various summer serv | 
which they may attend. On Sun § 
morning, June 29, at Camp Benson rf 
Newport, was held the first of these ” 
vices. ‘ 

The meeting was conducted by Fi 
Mito G. Folsom of Pittsfield, who is 
moving spirit of this central Maine gi) 
ing. The preacher was Dr. Ashley | 
Smith of Bangor, who gave an inspi*. 
sermon on “The Objectives of the Lib» | 
Church.” Dr. Smith held the clo 
attention of a sympathetic audience. |” 
sic was varied and well rendered. Fx 
Pittsfield came the pianist, Mrs. W!| 
Brown, who accompanied the hymns | 
vocal solo by Mr. Ray Wright of P2! 
field, and a clarinet solo by Mr. Frede 
Folsom. Miss Lois Folsom accompai 
the hymns with her violin. The Bar; 
choir and organist gave two anthe | 
Dexter was out also in numbers with ; 
pastor’s family of eight, and contribu , 
to the musical program a solo by | 
Byron Cox accompanied by Miss C 
Tibbetts of Exeter. Rev. F.S. Walke } 
Gardiner read the scripture and F 4 
Wm. J. Metz of Dexter offered pra: 
Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Walker, and Mrs. 4 
represented the ministers’ wives. Frie: 
were present from many towns, mal 
about two hundred in all. They vey 
unanimous in desiring a meeting 1, 
year. Frederick Folsom has just ¢ 
pleted his first year in the St. Lawre- 
Theological School, while Miss R- 
Smith, daughter of Dr. Ashley Sm) 
has finished her first year at Tufts 4 
Religious Fducation and Miss Ida \ © 
has completed the first year of a sim 
course at St. Lawrence. 

We welcome all to Maine and our s\" 
mer services. All are on standard ti 

July 20. Kingfield, 11 a. m. Speaii/ 

(Continued on page 925) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH c 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
ion, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be prefessed. 


Editorial 


VHEN THE END OF THE DAYS HATH COME 


N another page we publish an account of the 
death of Dr. Clarence E. Rice, suddenly, peace- 
fully, painlessly, on Friday, July 11, in Boston. 

Dr. Rice went as he wanted to go—in the full tide 
f activity. At 8.20 a. m. on the day that he died he 
onducted the communion service at St. Paul’s Ca- 
hedral, Boston. At 12.10 p.m. he was to have con- 
ucted the noonday service. The choir of six men 
vaited until 12.15, then marched in, and one of the 
a4en announced a hymn. At the conclusion of the 
ymn the choir knelt, and one of them read the prayer 
or the day, not knowing that the man who was to 
ave officiated lay dead at the time. It can be safely 
aid that seldom if ever in his life did Dr. Rice miss 
n engagement. At least it is sure that it was the 
rst engagement he ever missed without provision 
or a supply. 

The editor of this paper, attending the service 
nd finding that no word had been sent, was appre- 
ensive, and drove quickly to Trinity Church, where 
e found the Rev. Otis R. Rice attempting to tele- 
hone his father. The two went at once to Dr. Rice’s 
partment near by and found that he had taken off 
is coat and lain down on his bed, and apparently 
ied in his sleep. It was a blessed way to go. 

The quick rallying of his friends from all sides 
S the news spread, and the demonstrations of love 
nd sympathy, were impressive. The Bishop-elect 
f the Episcopal diocese, Dr. Sherrill, was quickly 
here to do everything necessary, even the humblest 
rrand, and to stand by the beloved boy who is so 
lobly serving at Trinity, and who has lost both mother 
nd father in a few short months. Other friends came 
fuickly also, and human sympathy did all that was 
ossible. 

Like others intimately connected with the work 

f the Universalist church in Washington, we have had 
many opportunities to see Dr. Rice in action in a 
arish. In Washington, as in Springfield, Reading, 
Jtica, Troy and Japan, he revealed himself as a 
trong, clear preacher, a devoted pastor, and a high- 
ninded gentleman. He called indefatigably, especially 
m people in sorrow, and he won their love. Whether 
hey accepted all his theological views or not was a 
juestion which always proved to be secondary. What 
oomed up in the relations that he established were 


human sympathy, religious faith, and devoted service. 

He won the love of a devoted woman who was a 
tower of strength to him in his work, and he returned 
that love with a devotion unchanged and unchange- 
able. 

One of the most moving moments in the writer’s 
experience in recent months was when he was calling 
on Dr. Rice at his Washington apartment in May. ’ 
Dr. Rice asked him to read a prayer for the dead ina 
book of offices and prayers, having Mary Rice in minds 
It is a prayer which many of us in an hour of sorrow 
may say for our beloved. To the writer it afforded a 
peep into the sacred relationship of a loyal husband 
and wife, now, we firmly believe, reunited forever. 

We quote four of the five paragraphs of the 
prayer: ss 
“‘Grant that her life may unfold itself in Thy sight 
and find a sweet employment in the spacious fields of 
eternity. If she hath ever been hurt or maimed by 
any unhappy word or deed of mine, I pray Thee of 
Thy great pity to heal and restore her, that she may 
serve Thee without hindrance. 

“Tell her, O gracious Lord, if it may be, how much 
I love her and miss her and long to see her again; and 
if there be ways in which she may come, vouchsafe her 
to me as a guide and guard, and grant me a sense of her 
nearness in such degree as Thy laws permit. 

“Tf in aught I can minister to her peace, be pleased 
of Thy love to let this be; and mercifully keep me from 
every act which may deprive me of the sight of her as 
soon as our trial time is over, or mar the fulness of our 
joy when the end of the days hath come. 

‘‘Pardon, O Gracious Lord and Father, whatsoever 
is amiss in this my prayer, and let Thy will be done, 
for my will is blind and erring, but Thine is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think: 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

#  % 


CONVENTION FELLOWSHIP 


WO more Universalist Conventions have gone 
into history. Whether or not they made his- 
tory depends on how thoroughly the good 

resolutions and new recommendations adopted are 
carried out. However that may be, the gatherings of 
our Sunday school workers and our young people 
have already made a real contribution to our success 
as a Christian fellowship. As food and drink are but 
a small part of life, so also business sessions and formal 
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addresses are but a small part of a convention. The 
convention fellowship of informal meetings and greet- 
ings is the “better part” without which any conven- 
tion would be a dead mechanical thing. Of this there 
was much at the Boston Conventions—young, new 
delegates meeting veteran conventioners, getting the 
feel of things; representatives from small isolated 
churches getting the thrill and the inspiration of the 
larger fellowship; teachers and preachers comparing 
problems and exchanging ideas over the coffee cups. 
Many also were privileged to break bread with the 
Rev. Clifford Stetson, soon to return to his work in 
Japan. We are better men and women because of 
this contact. Something has been added to our under- 
standing and our sympathy because we listened to 
Stetson’s stories and anecdotes of his Japanese friends. 

The Young People’s Convention was notable for 
the fellowship of song. Whenever things threatened 
to drag a bit the president wisely called for a song. 
The young people sang spontaneously and lustily. 
They needed no leader or professional pep stimulator. 
They sang for the joy of it, and so were refreshed 
and drawn nearer together. Indeed, observation of 
the young people at their Convention makes us 
wonder why there isn’t such singing at our General 
Conventions. We do not believe that it would be 
beneath the dignity of even a General Convention to 
burst into joyous song. We do believe that such 
practise would strengthen the fellowship of the elders. 

* * 


GET BUSY WITH THE SENATE 


HE religious weeklies published in Boston united 
last week in sending the following telegram 
to the Hon. David I. Walsh, United States 

Senator from Massachusetts: 

Zion’s Herald, Methodist Episcopal, the Christian 
Register, Unitarian, the Christian Leader, Universalist, 
and the Congregalionalist unite in urging prompt rati- 
fication without reservation of the Naval Treaty now 
pending in the Senate. Signed Rolfe Cobleigh, mana- 
ger Congregationalist, Edward H. Cotton, acting editor 
Christian Register, Lewis O. Hartman, editor Zion’s 
Herald, and John van Schaick, Jr., editor Christian 
Leader. 

We urge our readers, who probably are as en- 
thusiastic in support of this treaty as we are, to make 
their desires known and at once to their Senators. 

* Ox 

CONGRATULATIONS TO DR. PALMER 


HE inauguration of Albert W. Palmer as president 
of Chicago Theological Seminary (Congrega- 
tional) and the celebration of the seventy-fifth 

anniversary of that institution occurred the same week: 

Of Dr. Palmer we have written repeatedly. 

Since we landed at Honolulu a few years ago, met 
him, and studied his work as pastor of the Union 
Church (the Church in a Garden) we have been keenly 
interested in him. He is a deeply religious liberal. 
In achieving breadth he has not lost contact with 
the deeper things by which we realize God. His 
interest in economic progress has not crowded out 
his interest in the church and his faith in the ministry. 
He is outspoken and fearless, the kind of man that 
our best Universalists recognize at once as a bibrother 
and comrade. 


Dr. Palmer, according to R. W. Gannon, West: 
ern editor of the Congregationalist, made a stirrinj| 
inaugural address on the topic, “How Can a Thee 
logical Seminary Best Serve the Present Age?’ H® 
faith in the future is indicated in these two b i 
paragraphs: 4 

“Tf you think of a theological seminary as a com- +> 
fortable refuge for superannuated ministers, you are — 
mistaken. The members of this faculty, at least, are 
on the most exposed front and battle ground of the 
age-long struggle for possession of the city of Man-soul. 

“We do not believe for a moment that God is go- 
ing to fade out of human life. This passing and tenta- 
tive theological retreat called humanism only shows 
where the roads are closed and summons us in our 
thinking to find the upward trail which leads to light 
and God and Christ and human destiny.” 


With the coming of Dr. Clara E. Powell to tll 
seminary to teach Religious Education, two womw.} 
were elected to the board of trustees, the first wom | 
to serve in that capacity. | 

Dr. Ozora S. Davis, retiring president, has |} 
far recovered his health that he was able to deliver | | 
notable address at the inauguration. 1 

In Chicago Seminary we have an institution 4, 
cently endowed with a great sum of money, and ir | 
city where the Home Mission Society has also be. 
heavily endowed and where an alliance of Seming 
and Board promises interesting things in grapplit 
with the problems of the modern city and in t/§ 
training of ministers. a | 

Under Dr. Palmer there will be a vital old fat | | 
set to work in many new channels. 

* *k 


z | 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE TOY SHté- 


ROLONGED observation of children at pay 
indicates that the youngsters do not pay 
pirate or soldier as much as they used jj 

Certainly these imaginary roles are not as popular | 
they were a decade ago, and it seems to the wri! 
that they hold a decidedly secondary place compar| 
to their position a generation ago. In addition 
sports and games like baseball the younger generat |i} 
goes in heavily for mechanical activities. The stes 
roller, real or make-believe, is more interesting to a] 
average child than the battleship or cannon. Thi 1 
at least true of inland children. h 
Unless he is educated to think otherwise the 
numerable commercial and sporting activities of {> 
craft hold the average child’s interest far more t|} 
their military possibilities. The writer has obser{i 
a four-and-a-half-year-old sitting on a lumber / 
valiantly struggling with the adverse elements w]/ 
sought to prevent him from getting the air rjil} 
safely from Chicago to San Francisco. The effec {ii }y 
his environment to date makes this lad imagine hi} }; 
self a useful servant of his fellows. If further sug} 
tion prompts him to convert his mail-plane int i 
bomber so much the worse for us. For who 
doubt as he watches spontaneous child play Wty 
here are laid very real foundations for adult attitii} 
and ideals which shall motivate action? 

As there is a definite relation between play 

character formation, it follows that this incl : 
toys which are the tools of play. It is the fashics} 


| 
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i circles nowadays to bewail the over abundance 
mechanical toys furnished children. A _ little 
ought and recollection would show that this is not 
1 to the bad. The toys of other generations, pre- 
ved in collections in private hands and in museums, 
yere predominantly military. Our grandfathers and 
heir fathers played with toy soldiers and instruments 
bie if they had toys at all. Such toys did their 
yt—and who shall count it an insignificant bit?— 
oward building up a warlike spirit. 
| Now just across the way from our editorial 
indows is a huge display window filled with toys. 
uring intervals and at odd moments we have often 
udied that window. We have, indeed, become in a 
odest way something of an authority on toys. An 
ventory of the toyshop window shows that a great 
ange has taken place in the kind of playthings 
ade for children. Our toyshop offers a sturdy, 
}eient-ooking little steam (or electric) excavating 
10vel, several miniature dump trucks, automobiles 
many kinds, and beautifully designed sail-boats. 
‘hese things and many others all suggest normal 
oastructive peace-time activities and the whole- 
yme sporting events of the adult world. Over in 
ne corner of the window is something that looks like 
battleship. Closer inspection reveals it to be an 
ivplane carrier which ingeniously catapults little 
ghting planes from its deck. The military toy is 
ecidedly in the minority now, but the skill and clever- 
ess of its design are such that it is almost sure to 
te the imagination and stir the enthusiasm of child- 
ood. 

It seems to us that here in the toyshop is fully 
s much vital religious education material as can be 
yand in the curriculum department of a half dozen 
hurch publishing houses. Here are stimulants to 
ealthy social activity and to the development of 
motional attitudes conducive to the religion of 
rotherhood and service. Here is also a skillful me- 
hanical ally of the false, disastrous old religion of 
ationalism. 

Once on a time we saw some toy soldiers in a 
hurch nursery school. Military toys, any time, 
nywhere, in a world striving for permanent peace 
re a mistake. In a church school they are inexcus- 
ble. They more than cancel the good will we seek 
) build. 


* * 


CLIMBING MOUNT JONSONG 


EPRESENTATIVES of five nations united in 
\, the stupendous feat of climbing Mount Jon- 
song. In the party there were Germans, Aus- 
fians, British, Swiss and Italian. They were picked 
eople, bound together by a common interest, and 
ational differences were ignored. Starting out last 
pril to climb Kanchenjunga, 28,150 feet high, the 
cond highest mountain in the world, they were 
liven back by falling avalanches, barely escaping 
eath. They then started for Mount Jonsong, which 
as an altitude of 24,340 feet, and which never before 
as been ascended by man. 
The news stories of these exploits sent by runner 
» Darjeeling, nine days away, and cabled to the London 
umes and New York Times, furnish thrilling reading. 
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In them are phrases like these: ‘‘We moved under 
ice pinnacles 200 feet high, of fantastic shape, as if 
they were brothers of some order of the infernal re- 
gions.” “A horrible snow which would bear us for 
a few steps and then let us sink to thighs or waists.” 
“We lay listening to the lash of snow on our tent 
roofs.” “It was a wild night, 18 degrees below zero, 
the wind trying to hurl us from the ridge.”” ‘‘On the 
mountain we faced blasts of a bitter wind driving 
snow before it.” : 

In the narrative of the Englishman, Frank S. 
Smythe, there is in every other paragraph praise for 
some other member of the party: ‘The indefatigable 
Schneider (Austrian) went on alone prospecting the 
way, and brought back a hopeful report.” Of Frau 
Dyhrenfurth (German) he wrote: “On this day of 
storm, June 1, was accomplished one of the finest 
feats of courage and endurance ever made by a woman, 
for Frau Dyhrenfurth crossed Jonsong Pass accom- 
panied only by a coolie and the Nepalese Subadar, 
thus achieving a feat in altitude believed to be only 
second to that of Mrs. Bullock Workman, and this 
in a Himalayan storm. . . . Her work in the super- 
vision of the transport of expedition goods was simply 
invaluable.” 

When Smythe himself had to turn back on his 
first trial because of sickness, and saw Schneider and 
Hoerlin, Austrian and German, make the top five days 
before he could reach it, he wrote of the feat as fol- 
lows: “It wasa great moment. Schneider and Hoerlin 
had accomplished a splendid feat of pluck and en- 
durance as they had ascended 3,000 feet at a great 
alttitude from a low camp, a triumph for that splendid 
little mountaineer Schneider and no less for Hoerlin, 
who only recently recovered from influenza.”’ 

In the story there are many references to men of 
different race and unknown name who were the bur- 
den bearers. ‘Once more the porters behaved splen- 
didly amid snow and ice,” he writes. A few porters 
lost their lives. Of only one was it written, at a crucial 
hour in the last dash to the top, “He turned back 
with his master’s pack.”’ 

The main motive of the leader, Professor Dyhren- 
furth, was geological, that of some of the others was 
love of adventure and desire to conquer the hitherto 
unconquerable. 

One fine touch in the story is this: ‘Thus this 
expedition, with men from many nations, has given 
practical expression of the international feeling which 
every member hopes will help cement international 
friendship and good-will.” 

Again and again do we find it illustrated, in 
church work and in exploration, that those who are 
up against stark naked reality have little time to think 
of artificial things like national or sectarian bound- 
aries. They are loyal to their own without spending 
much time declaring their loyalty. The great idea, 
the sublime achievement, the noble service, possesses 
them, and those who are toiling along by their side are 
known to be comrades wherever they happen to come 
from. 

We can not join in the chorus, ““What do such 
things amount to?” They amount to enough to 
reveal the spirit of man at his best, and such a spirit 
far overtops everything from Mount Everest down. 
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Cruisings Incidental and Accidental 
XV. Making Improvements 


Johannes 


P<OME forward steps are like those taken by 

@| little Belgian boys during the German oc- 
cupation. They played soldier and formed 

2h their line. Then the leader gave the com- 

mand, ‘Vorwaerts nach Berlin,’ and the whole line 
moved backward, right, left, right, left, as far as they 
could. They ‘made progress backward.” 

So with a man who takes an old Colonial house 
with noble lines and many memories and cuts down, 
runs out a wing, plasters gingerbread over it, and 
achieves an effect of vulgar newness. 

So with politics. So with churches. So with 
schools. Not all alleged forward steps are forward 
steps. 

We believe that we have escaped the danger of 
changing the character of the little hill farm in the 
improvements made this year. 

To begin with there are the chimneys. Two of 
them did not come down into the living rooms, but 
only into dry, dark spaces above the rooms hardly 
big enough to be called attics, and the stovepipes, 
which sometimes got very hot, had to run into these 
places to reach the chimneys. To be sure we wrapped 
the pipes with asbestos, but the fire insurance man 
always raised the rate on account of them. Now one 
such chimney has gone altogether and the other has 
been relaid, starting from the kitchen. 

An improvement of this kind need not destroy 
any element of quaintness. With us we have added 
quaintness, for the new wooden cupboard under the 
kitchen chimney looks as if it had come down from 
the days of our great grandfathers. 

Then there are the cellar walls. They kept 
bulging here and there and now and then tumbled in. 
They have been relaid, and on the uphill side of the 
house, where the water comes rushing down from the 
high fields every spring, there is a deep ditch to catch 
it and lead it off. Also we have new gutters. We 
have learned that if water from anywhere, roof or 
mountain, soaks in back of foundations just before a 
heavy freeze, it is the end of the foundations. 

Things full of blessing, out of place are full of 
cursing, whether convention speeches or rain water. 
Nobody with a flair for the antique could possibly 
fight us on new foundations and gutters. As for 
paint, it is an ancient and honorable ally. In an old- 
fashioned place like ours, we stick to white with 
green blinds for the house, and red with a white stripe 
for the barns. 

Green for the barns might look better for the 
summer time. Red is ideal when there is snow on the 
ground. The barns, however, always have been red, 
and red they always must be. “What was good 
enough for generations past is good enough for me.” 
Some concession must be made to the conservatives 
for whom I edit a paper, and I had rather yield on the 
color of our barns than on anything else. 

For years we have faced the problem of rotting 
porch and steps. What used to be the parlor is now 
our bed-room. It was reached from the outside by 
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them if anybody had seen them, but the syring 
bushes, the copper beech, the Norway maple, rosé 
bushes and the spirea have grown up so tall an 
thick that one can see only bits of the house from th 
road. Then the porch in front of the one-story pal } 
of the house where we used to sit had given way 1 iT 
places, and on it we had to rock gently. The hig ij 
steps to the side kitchen door had fallen down entirel af 
Lf 


steps so rotten that we would have been ashamed ¢ 
Di 


i 


Nor were there any steps to the library, and so y 
never used that door. We have dealt vigorous 
with all five entrances to the house. In front th” 
porch and parlor steps have been rebuilt of stone am 
concrete. Along the back and side entrances then! 
now runs a new stone terrace. It does away wit! 
the need of steps. It takes the place of a side pore'f! 
we have always wanted. In all it is fifty-one fe») 
long, a little over eight feet wide on the side and fowh 
feet wide on the back. It has no columns and 1} 
top to obstruct the view. It fills the corner made F |! 
the main part of the house and the ell. It looks ov ft 
to the southeast and north, and on the back to t) 
west also. Built on the side hill, it is too high in mo} 
places to step off, but the concrete leads down to tl} 
artesian well, and on the back the step is easy. Wi}! 
can not say that this improvement looks “old,” ab 
it does not look out of character with the rest of t/'ft 
place. | 
On it always there is a shady spot if one wan)| 
the shade, but we are sun worshipers. On it alwa: | 
is a breezy spot also, but the Madame especial | 
loves the protected nooks. No one passing can $5) 
us as we sit there, and we look down the valley and « | 
at the hills for miles. It has created for us an ov: 
of-doors room, the only disadvantage being that t | 
couch, table and chairs have to be pushed hast: ] 
through the library and kitchen doors when it rain} 
It is a dining-room and sitting-room and observatiy 
tower combined. 

The deep grass comes up to the very edge of t 
terrace and rabbits dodge in and out. The haymake 
leave this grass to the very end of haying. The gs 
den, overgrown now with berry bushes, and the ms 
berry and peach trees, are just a little way down t: fi 
slope, and beyond the berry bushes there is an of 
orchard. There are wild flowers and birds always Wis 
hand. -Our flowers are mainly roses and buttercuy (i 
daisies and pink mallow in the tall grass, and jj; 
over-the-ground around the artesian well. A tall wee ( 
with seeds like those of a dandelion, salsify or vegeta jp 
oyster, an escape from the garden, grows in abuiffil 
dance, and nearly always goldfinches are swaying {ii 
and down on the stems, pulling out silky fibers afte 
eating the seeds. The catbirds and robins are muti, 
in the mulberry tree, the Maryland yellow-throat:) Mir: 
always among the berry bushes, the bobolinks silty 
in the upper orchard, and in the thickets along |) ( 
creek we have common birds like redstarts, flick (/}y 
and woodpeckers, and less common birds like “4 
veery and tanager. The wood thrush, that in Way 
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deep woods. We hear it as we sit on our terrace 
dinner. But the veery is close by, singing morn- 
z,noon and night. We can not agree with some of 
© writers who regard the veery’s song as “‘superior in 

e respects to all others of its genus.’”’ There are 
e wood thrush and hermit thrush to be considered. 
it the presence of the veery so near us, its wild, 
thetic music and its swift, infrequent visits to our 
ulberry, have greatly enriched life at the farm. 

We will not try to list all the birds seen from the 
w porch, but of the seventy-six species which we 
ve identified here, the great majority come around 
ese buildings because they stand alone so much of 
e year. A catbird was still feeding her four little 
es in the syringa bush when we came, and a nestful 
yellow warblers was swaying up and down in the 
sebush by the front door. 

Looking off from the porch we get the ridge which 
‘ries the old abandoned Charlotteville pike or plank 
ad to Albany, our own wooded hill and part of 
ne Mountain around to the southeast. For our 
loved Cobble Mountain we go to the front. When 
tention to individual trees has made us forget the 
rest, and study of an individual bird has made us for- 
¢ how much more there is to nature than any one 
tle part of it, we look off at the hills and regain our 
rspective. 

While we go on trying to learn trees, ferns, wild 
wers, birds, insects and the other parts of the teem- 
x life about us, it seems as if the verse of a British 
et, Richard Realf, which we read early in our visit, 
re directing our thought this year: 


ae sings under our windows, here sings far off in 


O earth! thou hast not any wind that blows 
Which is not music; every weed of thine 

Pressed rightly flows in aromatic wine; 

And every humble hedgerow flower that grows, 
And every little brown bird that doth sing, 
Hath something greater than itself, and bears 
A living word to every living thing, 

Albeit it holds the message unawares, 

All shapes and sounds have something which is not 
Of them: a Spirit broods amid the grass; 
Vague outlines of the Everlasting Thought 

Lie in the melting shadows as they pass; 

The touch of an Eternal Presence thrills 

The fringes of the sunsets and the hills. 


Inside the house we have the wires and fixtures 
r electric lights, the plugs for an electric refrigerator, 
ironing board, or patent washing machine,.or what 
t. The electricians have been crawling around the 
tics, tearing out old squirrel nests, discovering oc- 
sionally solid plank partitions we did not know we 
d, and getting us ready for the new era. 

Occasionally a farmer has driven in to discuss 
e power line and the contracts which the company 
offering. With many of these hard-working men, 
is the electricity for the barn with which they are 
ncerned, the electric milkers, the electric refrigera- 
mn, the lights for the times when they have to do 
ores long before daylight. In a dairy country 
sctric power can be set to work in many ways. 

On July 2 we got the lights. There were great 
ings at Charlottesville, to celebrate the coming of 
eline. We have much better light now all over the 
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house, but we can not say good-by to the oil lamps 
without regret. They link us to a time that has gone. 
They are one way of hanging on to people and scenes 
we loved dearly. But progress must be served. The 
electricity is cleaner, safer, and much more efficient. 
With people who have to consider their eyes this is 
important. And we are consoled by the fact that we 
are hanging on to the candles. They adorn our 
mantels. And if this electric line is not different from 
all others that we have known, there will come the 
time when I shall call hastily to the Madame: “Get 
me a match and bring a candle. The electricity is 
off? 

Our fireplace is the piece de resistance of our feast 
of improvements. Always a new fireplace is a lot- 
tery. So many times it smokes after it is built. So 
we were nervous about ours. We sent the bulletin 
of the U.S. Government on the subject to our builder, 
we measured the fireplaces in our Boston apartment, 
in the old home at Cobleskill, and in the houses of 
friends, we consulted all available experts, we figured 
it out by trigonometry, algebra and physics, and then 
we found ourselves too busy to go up to superintend 
it and had to leave it largely to our builder. He was, 
however, the real sort—a country-bred man, a natural 
mechanic, used to turning his hand to a dozen trades, 
amenable to suggestions, and honest. He did a 
beautiful job for us. The fireplace is of brick, un- 
painted, the chimney is on the outside of the house, 
an ash place is in the cellar and an extra flue has been 
built in case any one ever has need of a furnace. In 
the living-room, the fireplace is finished with a mantel 
six and one-half feet long and four and two-thirds 
feet high. The fireplace itself is three and one-half 
feet wide and almost two feet deep. And up to date 
it has not smoked. There never was stove or fire- 
place yet which would not smoke with just the right 
combination of wind and draft, but we have tried 
ours in all kinds of weather and it has a hundred per 
cent score. 

The fireplace completely makes over the living- 
room. Nights we go there instinctively. So deep is 
love of fire in the blood, that often in the past we 
would sit in the kitchen even if we did not need the 
fire that was smouldering in the range. Now the 
living-room is a true living-room. In the wake of the 
fireplace there had to be papering, happily just over, 
“Diew merci.” 

When the paper-hangers folded up their boards 
and their ladders and went off, we said simultane- 
ously, “We will wait until to-morrow to clean up.” 
Then one began picking up debris and feeding the 
fire, and the other began to sweep. Soon we were at 
it, full tilt. The Madame said, ““You mop as if you 
thought you had to go through the floor,” but when it 
dried there were no white streaks. I was very proud 
and I fear I did some boasting. But it was harmless 
boasting, for few there are to be made envious by skill 
in mopping. Before dark we had the room in livable 
condition. The flickering firelight threw shadows on 
our new paper which we could not admire enough. 
Soft grays predominated and there was foliage and 
water. The dome of the Capitol at Washington was 
barely suggested in the pattern. Our theory is 
that pictures and wall paper at the farm should re- 
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mind us of Venice or Boston or Washington or Hong 
Kong, and pictures and wall paper in Boston should 
suggest the farm. We don’t want pale imitations of 
reality in the presence of the reality. 

Coming back to the fireplace it ought to be 
added, for those who pay city prices for wood, that we 
are not reckless in building a fireplace at the farm, 
for there is enough waste wood lying around here and 
there to run us for along time. An old farm is much 
like the sea shore in this respect. One can pick up the 
wood needed. We burn the farm driftwood. And if 
the farm driftwood is the limbs of old apple trees it 
makes for us a fire superior to the best oak that can be 
bought. 

To be sure there are melancholy thoughts that 
come with repairs. ‘‘Why could not so and so have 
lived to see it?” ‘How much X or Y or Z would 
have enjoyed it!’ “Will we get use enough out of it 
to pay for doing it?’”’ “Who will take it when we are 
gone?” But the improvements which cause the 
thoughts cure them. Melancholy can not hold the 


The Fascination of Sunsets---II 
J. T. Sunderland 


aq) AM wandering quite too far from home in my 
study of sunsets. These sunsets witnessed in 
foreign lands, in connection with notable 
scenery, or in historic places, have been men- 
tioned simply because interest is added to everything 
in life by interesting associations. We prize the ivy 
in our garden not so much for what it is, as because it 
came from the home of our childhood. A book is 
dear to us because it is the gift of a dear friend. When 
you went to Switzerland you brought home a souvenir. 
The money it cost represents only the smaller part of 
its value to you. The larger part is represented in 
your mind by its association with Switzerland. 

So, in thinking about sunsets, I have told of some 
which to me will always have a peculiar interest, al- 
most sacredness, because of their association with 
places and events that are great and sacred. But 
let us not make the mistake of thinking that for 
things to be beautiful and worthy of attention they 
must be far away. God has not made the world on 
any such plan as that. Instead, most of the things in 
life that are of greatest value are nearest at hand. 
Half the secret of life lies in having learned this 
fact. 

Flowers, trees, birds, rainbows, waters, the night 
stars, the changing seasons, mornings and evenings, 
children’s happy faces, the voices of those we love— 
these keep us constant companionship all the way 
through life. Happy are we if we understand what 
wellsprings of joy and life they are, and so keep our 
souls open to their influence. 

Did you hear the song-sparrow that was singing 
in your garden this morning? It was there. What 
a pity if you did not get the joy of its music. Did 
you see the sunset last night that brightened the whole 
world with its smile? What a loss you suffered, if 
you did not receive its brightness into your soul! 


Where did yesterday’s sunset go, 
When it faded down the hills so slow, 
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fort long either in the sunlight or the firelight. Some 
body will enjoy these things, if we are wise about them), 
long after we are gone. And plenty of people wi 
enjoy them with us while we live. 

We have especially enjoyed the workmen whé 
have been with us, coming and going with thei} 
trucks and pleasure cars. They were born in thi, 
country, most of them. They live in Richmondvill 
or Cobleskill, only a few miles distant. They knoy 
something beside their specialty. One is in polities 
another plays in the band, a third sings in a choir ang} 
is devoted to music, and one served in France durin}| 
the war. They are rounded citizens as well as mem): 
bers of their craft. Narrowing as the country ma;| 
be in some says, it is broadening in other ways. | 
gives us contacts with our fellows which keep wu: 
human. It makes us know more about how th») 
other fellow lives and does his work. That, I wai 
going to say, is why I like the country. I has) 
better say that is one of ten thousand reasons why 
love it. 


And the gold grew dim, and the purple light 
Like an army with banners passed from sight? 
Did its flush go into the golden-rod, 

Its thrill to the purple asters nod? 

Deeper than flower-fields sank the glow 

Of the silent pageant passing slow. 


Jt flushed all night in many a dream, 
It thrilled in the folding hush of prayer, 
It glided into a poet’s song, 
It is setting still in a picture rare; 
It changed by the miracle none can see 
To the shining lights of a symphony; 
Tt left its light on the hills and seas 
That rim a thousand memories. 
William Channing Gannett. 


Did last night’s sunset mean this, or somethin.’ 
like this, to you? 

What a happy ending to the day is a calm cinta 
hour! What a preparation for the companionship « | 
the stars! What a preparation for sleep! How na’ 
ural a time is it for the going out of the soul in lony 
ing and sympathy toward all that is beautiful an, 
good and true in earth and heavenl 


Oh! there are golden moments in men’s lives, 
Sudden, unlooked for, as the little clouds 

All gold, which suddenly illume the gates 

Of the lost sun. 


Oh, pray for them! They bring 

No increase like the gains of sun and showers, 

Only a moment’s brightness to the earth, 

Only a moment’s gleam in common life, 

Yet who would change them for the wealth of worlds? 
F. W. Bourdillon. 


We must not separate sunsets from evening: 
The sunset is the evening’s central splendor, but hor 
beautiful are evenings, and how large a place do the 
fill in human life entirely aside from the sunset’s glor 
Think of what the day would be if robbed of its ev: 
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ng. Consider how large and important and unique 
|place evenings, as such, have filled in the life of hu- 
tanity. Consider what evenings mean in a land like 
-s. The sun sinks down the western sky; the day 
lraws to aclose. The farmer comes in from his tasks 
the field. The toiler in mill or factory or shop or 
fice comes home from his day’s labor. The chil- 
lren have all returned from school. Work is over. 
/erhaps for the first time in the day the whole family 
. together. It is the natural time for leisure, for 
~ for companionship, for those common joys, in- 
jmacies and endearments between parents and chil- 
ea and brothers and sisters which make the home 
cred. 
| Sentiment, sentiment which is earnest, deep, 
nder, devout, loving, is pre-eminently the child of 
e sunset and the closing day. The alert brain may 
ell claim the morning, and the strong hand the 
oon, but the evening belongs to the heart. Homes 
re grown, not out of noons or mornings, but out of 
venings and hearth-fires. Out of evenings with their 
viet, their peace and their confidences, are born those 
aemories that men carry over land and sea. Rightly 
‘oes Longfellow locate his “Children’s Hour” 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower. 


It is not by chance that the sweetest and noblest 
victure of home that we have in the language, I mean 
‘Nhe Cotter’s Saturday Night,’’ by Robert Burns, 
yortrays an evening scene. Is it not impossible to 
hink of that simple song, that song which goes 
traightest of all songs to the human heart—‘“‘Home 
sveet Home’”’—as inspired by any memories but those 
f the twilight and the evening fireside? 

How natural it is for evenings and twilights and 
unsets to associate themselves with thoughts of re- 
igion and worship! Church bells never sound so 
weet as at evening. Does the devout heart ever 
ift itself in prayers of gratitude and trust quite so 
nstinctively as at the twilight hour? And evening 
tymns, how peculiarly calming and uplifting they 
ure! Such a hymn as this, 


Softly now the lght of day 
Fades upon the sight away; 
Free from care, from labor free, 
Lord, we would commune with Thee. 
George W. Doan. 


Or this, 


Slowly, by God’s hand unfurled, 
Down around the weary world 
Falls the darkness: Oh, how still 
Is the working of His will! 


Mighty Spirit, ever nigh, 
Work in me as silently; 
Veil the day’s distracting sights, 
Show me heaven’s eternal lights. 
William H. Farness. 


Or this, 


O God, our Light, to Thee we bow; 
Within all shadows standest Thou; 
f Give deeper caim than night can bring, 
Ya Give sweeter songs than lips can sing. 
‘5 George W. Doan. 


Or this, 


Softly the silent night falleth from God, 
On weary wanderers over life’s road; 
And as the stars on high 

Light up the darkening sky, 

Lord, unto Thee we cry— 

Father above! 


Softly on failing wing 
Daylight has passed: 
Sleep, like an angel kind, 5 
Folds us at last. 
Peace be our lot this night, 
Safe be our slumber light, 
Watched by thine angels bright, 
Father above! 
Ambrose H. Blackford. 


I am not a sun worshiper, but I have often thought 
I should want to be if I were not a Christian. For 
what other object in nature is so glorious as the sun, or 
so fitting a symbol of God? I do not wonder that 
the Hebrew Psalmist speaks of God as a “Sun.” 

If ever you go to India and visit Bombay, its 
finest city, and while there if you desire to see some- 
thing you can never forget, go out an hour before 
evening to the ocean, where the beach swings like a 
bent bow between Colaba and Malabar points, and 
there take your stand. The sun is slowly sinking 
toward his plunge into the western waters. The 
waves are rolling gently in and breaking in white foam 
at your feet. What are these quiet figures, many of 
them dressed in white, that are coming silently from 
the city, and taking their places on the white sand, 
one here, one there, one yonder, until all the shore 
for a mile is sentineled, as it were, with those solitary 
men? We call them sun worshipers. Yet many 
of them are among the most intelligent men of the 
city. Watch them. First they bathe their fore- 
heads. Then, standing in an attitude of devotion, 
and gazing intently at the setting sun, they chant 
in low and reverent tones their evening prayer, until 
the sun goes down. Then in the gathering shadows 
they turn away and go back to their homes. What a 
spectacle of worship is that! In the worship of the 
world is there anything more beautiful? 

You have all felt the:impressiveness ‘of Millet’s 
wonderful picture of “The Angelus,’ in which two 
French peasants toiling in the field are seen, as the 
sun sets and the distant church bell rings for evening 
prayer, bowing their heads in reverent devotion. 
Here in this picture of the Parsees gathered by the 
shore of the far-off Indian Sea, offering up their si- 
lent prayer as the sun sinks into the western waves, 
we have the “Angelus of the Orient.” j 

Ask these Parsee men if they worship the sun as 
God. Perhaps some of the more ignorant ones will 
tell you “‘yes.” But the more intelligent will say to 
you, “We worship that Eternal Spirit whose most 
glorious manifestation and most fitting symbol is the 
sun.” 

Thus far I have spoken only of the literal sunsets. 
I must not close without calling to mind that there 
are other sunsets besides those which we see in the 
western sky. 

Sunsets are symbols. Each year has its sunsets 
as well as each day. Autumns are the years’ sunset: 
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seasons. The crimson and gold of the October foliage 
is the splendor with which the year paints its west 
as its sun sinks toward its setting. How rich is our 
earthly heritage in that the years thus robe them- 
selves in beauty ere they bid us farewell! 

There is another sunset season. It is not of the 
day, or of the year, but of human life. The name we 
callit by is Old Age. Unless we have already reached 
it, we are all hastening in the direction in which it lies. 
What shall we find when we reach that time? A dull 
sky? Dark and threatening clouds? No light? 
Alas, such too often is human experience. But it 
need not be so. 

We are apt to speak unkindly of old age, and to 
look forward to it with dread, as if it were an evil 
thing. But it is not. Sunsets, whether of the day 
or the year or of human life, are as much a part of the 
wise order of nature as are sunrises; therefore they are 
good. Evening is the day’s consummation, not its 
disaster. Autumn is the year’s coronation, not its 
defeat. For one who lives as he ought, old age is life’s 
fulfilment, not its terror. Browning is right: 


Grow old along with me. 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made; 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, ‘‘A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God; see all; be not afraid.” 


Oh, the beautiful sunset season that old age may 
always be, if men will only have it so, if their years 
this side, leading on to it, are filled with wisdom and 
love! 


Three Hundred Years of Religion in America’ 


Lee S. McCollester 


Bet story of religion in America is complex 

‘| and involved. Religion in different forms 
came to different sections of the country 
1226 and developed in different ways. To New 
England Puritanism is of chief importance and 
many New Englanders think New England the chief 
source of American religion. But the fact is religion 
was active in America before ever the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth. The planting of religion in America is 
a most interesting story. In the far South the French 
and Spanish Catholics did a great service and their 
Romanism took on something of the quality of Amer- 
ican space and problems. In Virginia the Estab- 
lished Church of England had been planted at an 
early period, and had made real growth. When 
William Penn sought a place to spread his faith he 
selected the American coast, and the influence of the 
Quakers has been one of the most significant forces in 
religion and education. New York was first a Hol- 
land colony and its religion had the kindlier notes 
of the Dutch spirit of tolerance. Doubtless New 
England has been more aggressive in its religious 
activities than any other section, just as it has been 
aggressive in trade rd education. Puritanism was 


*Address before the Convention of the General Sunday 
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And then the sunset itself, which we call Death 
how beautiful that is, too, when it comes in th 
normal and fitting place which nature has designed fo 
it, at the end of life’s full day. Death then is like ; 
man’s lying down to sleep at night. It is like th 
peace of winter falling upon nature at the autumn 
end. 


I shall never forget two impressive sunsets tha 

I saw come together. I mean the funeral of an ol 
man at the quiet, golden sunset hour of the day 
The life of the man had been rounded out to beyon 
eighty years. The lovely spot in the cemetery wher 
we gathered for the burial was on a hillside lookin 
to the west, where the sun in a peaceful, glowing sk 
was slowly sinking to its rest. All present felt hor 
impressive was the double scene—two suns goir 
down! Yonder nature’s sunset! Here a hume 
life’s sunset! Which was the more beautiful? 
the words spoken were of affection for him who ws 
gone; of thankfulness that his life, so full of truil 
and honor and kindness, had been so long; of sacre’ 
memories of those four score years; and of perfey 
trust in the Infinite Love and Care that had alwa*! 
been over him, and would be over him forever. 
As the service ended and the benediction we 
pronounced, the great orb of day sank in silence an 
beauty behind the western hills. Then, as the “pea, 
of God” brooded over all, and we remembered th | 
“after every sunsetting comes a sunrising,” we turn) | 
away, not with the sorrow of final parting, but w. 
a great Hope and a great Trust shining in our hear 
to say, “Dear friend, good-night! We shall me 
in the morning.” I 


not so severe and joyless as some have told us. 
was dogmatic, narrow, persistent in some directions! 
but it was also frank, controversial and progressi| 

The beginning of religious thought in New E»| 
land was made before the Pilgrims ever saw Plymou | 
To my mind William Brewster was the Moses of N 
England, and more is due to him than has be 
credited to him. He had been acquainted with © 
English Church; he had visited Holland before he 
the Puritans there. The Mayflower Compact w 
largely his creation, and it had to do with relig)t 
and state and was the forerunner of the New Engl: if 
town meeting and of the Declaration of eat 
dence. It had high reverence and sensible civic # 
cision.. It gave plan and ideal, and no doubt 
influence of the Pilgrims on the Puritans made fo) 
kindlier religion. John Fiske says that the #/ 
American impulse in the molding of the United Sts 
came in the arrival of the twenty-six thousand Eng}! 
Puritans who settled in the ten years of 1625-163)!/! 
Massachusetts. The Pilgrims influenced the P*# 
tans and the Puritans influenced America. 

The different periods of development of {§ 
nation brought out different qualities. Thro}a 
some periods controversies were heated—at oi/f 
periods education was a chief interest. There 
a strong desire on the part of some for a state chu}, 
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‘| probably Patrick Henry did more active work 
fo prevent this than any other single person. Thus 
nlike most nations the United States never had a 
‘tate church and did give freedom to all sects. 
Some of the effects of religion in America may be 

joted. Perhaps first should be named education. 
he church of America has always urged education. 
ale and Harvard were started so that there might be 
wn educated clergy, and there have been periods 
vhen different sects established academies and colleges 
jor their own youth. 
| Religion has been a powerful force in general 
progressive movements. Some seem doubtful about 
he future of the church, and some overlook the re- 
jigious power of some sects which they do not ap- 
»rove. Religion is not Roman, or Protestant, or 
hristian Scientist, or Jewish. It is all of these, and 
t is also to be found among those who condemn re- 
} om There is no progress without religion, and 
some phase of religion has been the interest of the 
majority of people. Again, religion has been in- 
erested in special matters. Education has been first 
and most constant. But after this religion has been 
active in reforms such as temperance, abolition of 
slavery, social betterment, universal and permanent 
peace. 
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When we speak of three hundred years of re- 
ligion in America we may well pause to note the 
tremendous contrasts between America in 1630 and 
in 1930. All history shows no other such a contrast 
and no other land ever came from a “rock bound 
coast”’ to such a great nation. And while religion 
has not given us all we enjoy, the fact is that it has 
been one of the five great facters which we may de- 
scribe as the farm, the factory, the school, the church 
and the state. That the church has changed greatly 
is to its credit. Religion is not any more static than 
education or commerce. We may not foretell its 
future. Whether churches shall federate or whether 
more sects shall develop, I believe it is safe to expect 
that religion shall have a larger place, and be a more 
vital factor in the affairs of men. The best of re- 
ligion is not in the days of William Brewster, but 
ahead amid children yet to be. Life will be more 
complex and the relations of men more intimate, and 
the great problem will be to integrate the forces of 
life for a more wholesome and worth-while civiliza- 
tion. The religious problem of the future will not 
be solved by creeds and dogmas, but by a more care- 
ful study of the facts and motives of humanity and a 
more adequate working of the higher ideals of living 
into the more complex situations of civilization. 


The Main Issue’ 


James F. 


GIN these Tercentenary days, when we are review- 
4| ing the achievements of Massachusetts, we 
are impressed in address and editorial by the 
: commanding place which education held in 
oing our civie and social life. The church moth- 
ered the school. Out of her ideals the school was 
born. Logically she nurtured it. Wise they were in 
training, in plastic childhood, what they meant to 
build into their civic life. The education of those 
schools had a moral and spiritual content not found 
i the public school to-day. For that reason we have 
the Sunday or church school to-day. 

But the Protestant church of our day, and es- 
pecially in the last two generations, has not been so 
wise in sensing this need of religious education in 
childhood’s formative years. Its chief care is for 
the adult. For them the best preaching obtainable, 
the best singing and the noblest architecture are 
provided. The rising generation is neglected. A 
penny collection finances them, a small percentage 
attend. These drop out in large numbers in their 
early teens and no family pew expects them or pro- 
vides for them in the regular worship. This makes 
your faithful work in this association and in our 
schools all the more commendable. You labor with 
but slight appreciation from the large majority, even 
of our church members, of the vital relation of the 
training and nurturing of the future church in the 
church school, and with scant appreciation of the 
self-sacrificing services of teachers and officers. 

My conviction is that there is no work of the 

*Address before the Convention of the General Sunday 
School Association, Tuesday evening, July 8. 
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Christian Church more important—so important 
that I have had the rash thought that if we gave up 
entirely all ministration to adults for a generation 
or two and devoted all of our time, money and strength 
to the religious education of the young, we would be 
working much more practically and hopefully for the 
future. That is rash, yet if the Roman Catholic 
Church dealt with its children as we do, and focused 
eighty per cent of its activities on its adults, how 
long would its present power last? 

Too much credit can not be given to the splendid 
work this association has done in the last fifteen years 
to change this attitude in our church. This Conven- 
tion with its fine personnel admirably trained, en- 
thusiastic and zealous, is eloquent evidence. No more 
vitally important, no more promising work is being 
done in our denomination. 

This gives promise that we shall one day more 
adequately evaluate this most important branch of 
church administration. 

We have been through these last two decades 
squaring our schools to modern and progressive ideas 
in education, applying the latest discoveries in psy- 
chology and pedagogy. 

The very common criticism of Sunday school 
education has been that its knowledge gained is very 
vague and its spiritual product slight. The criticism 
has had much warrant and our modern technique is 
strenuously aiming to remove its ground. 

I think above all we need, as Sunday school 
workers, a definite, clear-cut vision of what we are 
aiming to achieve. 

A leading psychologist says: Whenever we find 
any work going on, for example men building some- 
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thing, we can learn the nature of it from the answer 
to a few very simple but very important questions: 
1. What is the one big purpose of the whole business? 
What is it for? 2. With what kind of material are 
the workers busy? 38. What is their method of work? 
4, Finally, what comes out of it? What good is it? 

I am dealing with the first and the last—our aim, 
the one big purpose, and the product, the main issue. 

What is our purpose in religious education? 
What product are we aiming at? 

If we were organized to educate for business or 
engineering we would have definite objectives and 
co-ordinate all of our technique to that end. St. 
Paul, Livingstone, Lincoln, Edison, stand in history 
unique successes, in great part because their vision was 
clear-cut, their purpose definite and their energy and 
methods concentrated, amidst manifold distractions, 
on vision and purpose. 

Our aim must be very definite and clear-cut, be- 
cause religious education has been so vague and des- 
ultory and because our time and opportunity—one 
brief hour a week—are so meager and limited. 

What is our objective? Is it knowledge? Is it 
knowledge of the Bible? Is it even the Gospel story, 
the matchless life and teachings of Jesus? No, none 
of these, for these are means to an end. Even the 
life and teachings of Jesus are but means to an end. 
That end lay beyond and beneath his teachings and 
was the motive of his passion and his life. 

Knowledge is not an end, the Gospel story is not 
an end, truth is not an end. These are means to a 
product—the highest and finest reached by human 
endeavor—righteousness dominating thoughts, af- 
fection and will in an individual soul. Character, 
integrity, the ultimate and saving value of our civil- 
ization—that is our objective. Is there any value 
the world needs more to-day? 

What is the greatest asset the United States 
possesses to-day? No bank or banks hold it. In my 
judgment it is the character of Abraham Lincoln— 
not his wisdom alone, not his great achievements, 
which are producing incalculable dividends, not only 
in our land but through all the earth, but his character, 
honest, modest, inflexibly just, tolerant, generous, 
magnanimous, brave, merciful. No one can measure 
its value, in incentive and inspiration, as a product 
America has achieved—its principles and ideals in- 
carmnate. 

What is the weak link in our democracy to-day? 
That we have not enough character, integrity, to match 
our knowledge, intelligence, power and skill—charac- 
ter to grapple with the inevitable problems of per- 
sonal ambition, of the home, of social contacts, and of 
the state and of the world-wide fellowship that chal- 
lenges us. 

Principal Jacks, dealing with the need of moral 
education, speaking in England, said: “To-day there 
are in this country about 7,000,000 young people 
passing through the three forms of education—pri- 
mary, secondary and higher. Take afew years of that 
and you have the whole community as it will bein the 
next generation. Now ask the question: If that goes 
wrong what else is likely to go right? If the battle 
of civilization is lost in the schools who is going to 
win it afterwards? If the whole community is set 


wrong in its education what chances have the clergy 
of being able to set it right from the pulpit? What 
are the chances of legislation? To begin by starting 
the community on the wrong road, in the plastic: 
period, and then when it is grown up to send out the 
parson and the policeman to bring it back—whai 
fool’s enterprise could compare with that?” it 

What is most needed in the life of the rising gen’ 
eration? We will not pause to criticise any lack or de 
fect in youth to-day. It is natural that we criticise 
them. It is a super-critical age. They can stand i it 
they have dauntless spirits, broad shoulders, a frank 
ness and sincerity that is challenging, even captivating 
and a hatred of sham that is most wholesome, but 
they ignore experience, discount history, seek liberty) 
as if it had no law, and self-realization as if no other 
self, however great in the past, had any wisdom that. 
could avail them. Launching out on a boundless sea ‘ 
they do not hesitate or shrink from following the 
gleam, but they care not for ballast or compass on 
whether there is a rudder to guide the ship. 4 

What does such a generation most need? Wha. | 
would you say? More opportunity, more liberty anc | 
independence, more light of knowledge, of science | 
onits pathway? Are they hampered for want of ligh®’ 
or liberty? What generation ever had such oa 
such knowledge, such liberty, and. such challenge! 
and incentive? 

One’s pulse quickens, whatever his age, at the: 
very thought that comes at times of what it woule: 
mean to be on the threshold of life to-day. Yet ne 
youth ever faced greater moral dangers, insidiou® 
temptations, fiercer allurements, or needed mo a rt 
stamina more. The old authorities are fading, the ole 
traditions, however sane and wholesome, have los\ 
their appeal for them in the general discrediting o» 
tradition; law, temporal or eternal, cosmic or local! 
has also lost its one-time dignity and command’ 
There are not only no Ten Commandments east oF! 
Suez, but east or west of New York they have a | 
very archaic in the judgment of the teens. 

The passing from the anthropomorphic old mai 
God to God a vital spirit, has left millions of out | 
youth with slight hold on any Divine Reality. 3 

Do we not, with all our light and knowledge, ous 
liberty and eager hunger for self-realization, need «| 
reawakened reverence for such Reality, for a law of t 
mind and spirit as foundational and universal as thy’ 
law of tides and planets, of sodium and carbon? W>! 
have discarded the authority of kings and popes, o7| 
creeds and tradition, but have we reached a stat\| 
where authority has no meaning or claim? | 

There is no doubt in my mind, as I view ow) 
churches, our homes, our schools and colleges, ou} 
politics, our legislatures and courts, our society an| 
community intercourse, that reverence is a spiritues| 
dynamic markedly lacking in our day and land. I us» 
reverence broadly, practically—not ecclesiastic, no) 
pietistic reverence, but wholesome, sane respect | 


| 


- reverence in its widest, most inchasive content, reve} 


erence for the higher values of life. 

_ Reverence, veneration, have become archaic) 
obsolete, in some circles, certainly old-fashioned | 
There have been many causes of this, among them thi 
ultra-negative, destructive criticism of our day'| 
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ibsessed by the errors, faults and vices of men, paraded 
o out of balance that youth comes to think there is 
,xothing to respect. Then the secularizing of our 
‘hurehes in short-sighted pandering to the popular 
ste to win the people, which it never does, has in- 
ured the spirit of reverence, as has also the lowered 
norals of our homes and the selfish pagan urge to 
self-realization at others’ cost. 

The erying need of reverence and the culture of 
everence in our religious education is that we have 
cant respect for law in general, true of young and old. 

Our youth have slight respect for age, with discour- 
tesies that are humiliating—even all too common dis- 
respect for parents. We have scant respect for others’ 
property or comfort or peace or rights in general. 
We are even taught to be snobs in our relations to 
others. Selfish self-realization in the Nietzschean 
spirit that “gets ahead” and “pushes to the front” 
discounts reverence ruthlessly. Life itself is cheap 
and commands slight respect in our machine-dom- 
inated age. We must “get there” any way. 

Many distinguished publicists say this is due to 
the inevitable vulgarizing of democracy. Democracy 
vulgarizes only through ignorant misunderstanding 
of its spirit—not inevitably. We can trace it to this 
misunderstanding, but more to our transition concep- 
tion of God as areality. Godisnot veryreal. Heis 
very vague. The old God is gone; He was very real 
and very definite. God as a living universal spirit 
has gripped relatively only a few hearts. 

And when God as a reality passes out of con- 
sciousness, reverence for all values eternal and human 
wanes, our own value and respect for it wanes. There 
was much fear and much selfish regard in the old rev- 
erence for God and the church, but not all fear, nor 
largely fear. Reverence is not necessarily based on 
fear. The noblest reverence biography reveals, as 
well as personal experience, is rooted in love and 
faith, love of the lovable, and faith in eternal worth. 

And closely related is another old-fashioned vir- 
tue which biography and history and all world Scrip- 
tures make basic in strong characters, of which I 
wish to speak a brief word in closing—obedience. 
It is not popular. We like to set easier virtues to its 
work. They can not doit. Some judge it a slavish 

virtue which love of liberty and self-realization should 
drastically discount. Some even question if it isa 
virtue. But when we go to Edison’s or Marconi’s 
laboratories we find they do not so think. They 
have definite objectives they are striving to reach— 
wireless, electric light, power; they know they can 
not get them without obedience. 

When Owen D. Young goes to Europe to help 
settle the most gigantic financial and economic prob- 
lem the world has ever known, he knows that obedi- 
ence to inevitable economic law is the only founda- 
tion of settlement. 

When the surgeon cuts and probes he knows 
there are conditions of circulation and infection that 
he must rigidly obey. 

The architect designing his skycraper knows 
there are laws of torsion and tension that he dare not 
ignore. ; 
ie But there is a spirit of headstrong independence 
in our day, a flair for liberty and ever more liberty in 


our blood, a pagan abandon for self-expression that 
snaps its fingers at obedience as a musty old attitude 
of Puritanic colonial days, or craven slavishness of 
feudal times hardly compatible in the home of the 
brave and the land of the free. That is a mood our 
religious education must recognize and with wisdom 
and patience face. 

If we are going to find among men in the coming 
days a more general spirit of obedience to the high 
ideals and principles which have shaped the noblest 
characters we honor—more obedience to. the still 
small voice, to the nation’s just laws, to the basic 
principles of our democracy, to the laws of world 
peace with their inevitable self-denial and sacrifices— 
then we must learn obedience, and so impress our 
boys and girls, in the daily discipline of the home, the 
school, in sport and play and games and all the re- 
lationships of their lives. There is a way to persuade 
youth to see its wisdom and logic. Some homes and 
schools have found that way. They have believed in 
it and recognized its basic relationship to every other 
force of character. 

This, in my mind, is one of the most important 
lessons we can teach, and one of the most needed in 
an age when liberty is the watchword and we are 
kindergartners in using our liberty. Nature is elo- 
quent with lessons of obedience, as is science and the 
world of invention. And this old Book would lose: 
its backbone if you deleted obedience from its teach- 
ings. Most of our misery and failure comes from dis- 
obedience. The sacredness of duty can not be too 
strongly stressed. The great lives we honor are built 
on it. The utmost miracle of Jesus’ life is that he 
never failed in obedience, even when the cup was 
bitter unto death. There was a Law as well as Love 
to which he was loyal and a God who was more real 
to him than any fact around him in Palestine. 

The still small voice that spoke to Jesus speaks 
to us. Every boy and girl knows it. We can make 
it sacred to them. And beyond all knowledge, skill, 
or technique we possess I am sure we realize that we 
shall teach them more by our own personalities, by 
our character and the spirit in which we work. If 
in us our pupils see a noble spirit, downright sin- 
cerity, intelligent sympathy, understanding com- 
radeship, fidelity to duty, wholesome reverence, 
frank, broad-guage Christian manhood and woman- 
hood, then by personal contagion, as Jesus moulded 
his disciples, they will learn what, without these fac- 
tors of personality, no matter what our knowledge or 
technique, they can never learn, and we shall have 
deepened and strengthened their sense of honor and 
obedience, reverence and loyalty. It is hard work, it 
is slow work, but it is the most promising and the 
most urgent and vital for the church of the future and 
the citizenship of the future we are striving to build. 


* * * 


A court of Negotin, South Serbia, has sentenced Mark 
Barbulovitch, robber notorious in three countries, to death and 
138 years penal servitude.—Laramie (Wyo.) Republican Boomer- 
ang. 

Clarinda, Ila.—James Rowe and James Davis, convicted of 
the robbery of the Shambaugh Savings Bank, last November, 
to-day were sentenced to indeterminate terms of not to exceed 
life.—Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus Leader. 
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What Is the Place of Religious Education in | 


E; 


Foreign Missions?’ 


BPWET us begin by stating its place in theory. 
m™ ©) Each people may be said to have certain 
general attitudes, views of life and specific 
2 manifestations of civilization which dis- 
ermuish it from other groups. Certain modes of 
thinking, certain distinctive types of reaction, get 
themselves established in the course of complex his- 
torical development. As a result large groups of 
people tend to think and act in accordance with es- 
tablished and all but instinctive forms more or less 
distinctive of the groups concerned. 

In the broadest sense the task of Christian mis- 
sions is the transformation of such national or racial 
or group cultures. With such an end in view it be- 
comes important to know how cultural types arise, 
how they are transmitted, why they are so resistant to 
change and how modifications can be made most 
economically. History shows us that a culture may 
be healthily stimulated from without, but that a di- 
rect and speedy imposition of one culture on another 
may harm the human spirit. When such super- 
session of culture is brought about by military ruthless- 
ness it is a crime against personality. Our first thesis 
is that education is the most effective and economical 
means of modifying culture. 

If foreign missions, in their broadest aspects, have 
to do with cultural change, and if education is the 
most effective and economical means of producing 
that change, let us next inquire what is the most 
effective point of application of such education. It 
is evident that cultures are transmitted, not primarily 
from adult to adult, but from adult to child. More- 
over, adults are controlled to a large extent by habit, 
custom and presuppositions already formed. On 
the other hand, children begin with a plasticity in 
marked contrast to the relative rigidity of maturity. 
To such an extent is this true that if we could educate 
the children of a group as a whole from the first, we 
could transform their culture in a generation. Our 
second thes’s is that the most effective and economical 
point of application of education is to the child. 

More specifically Christian missions aim at the 
development of a particular kind and quality of life. 
Christianity is not primarily a point of view or a 
philosophy. It is rather a spiritual religious life. 
Christian missions believe in the adequacy of the 
Christian ideal for this kind of life. For the individ- 
ual it is an ideal of fulness of personality, sonship, the 
only ideal that gives man eternal worth. Hinduism 
stands for the absorption of personality; Buddhism 
for the dissolution of personality; Confucianism, for 
the subordination of personality. None other than 
Christianity gives the ideal of immortal moral life. 

For society the Christian ideal is the Kingdom 
of God—a society of ethical personalities. Hinduism 


*Address at the Conference on Theism and Religious Edu- 
cation, Hartford Foundation, April 4, 1930. 
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and Buddhism have no adequate social ideal; Islam 
has a social ideal, but one that is not sufficientifa 
ethical; Confutianism has a noteworthy social ideal, 
but one without God. Christianity visions a society | 
each member of which is fully personal and moral. 
Christian missions in the second place believe in|) 
the adequacy of the Christian dynamic. Each per. i 
f 


i! 


son may now enter into an intimate fellowship with @ 
God purposively at work in His world, and in whoa 
purposes each is invited to share. This is a source —| 
of great moral force. Another source of dynamic, of || 
fundamental importance in appreciating the strength || 
of Christianity, is the fact that its ideal has received - 
embodiment in a person, Jesus Christ. From a mere- - +] 
ly psychological standpoint the power of the person | 
of Christ is unique. As Professor Pratt says, “no | 
other figure, human or divine, has ever been able to | 
produce such intense and widespreading effects upon | 
the human imagination, and through it upon the whole | 
of human life.” 4 

In the third place Christian missions believe in 
the adequacy of the Christian experience. It oped 
to the soul a career of infinite moral growth—a growth | : 
that takes place pre-eminently as one loses one’s lifet 
in the service of others. 

Fourthly, Christian missions believe in the ade 
quacy of Christianity’s social method. It stands for~ 
the progressive organization of society for the good of | 
persons—a process peculiarly adapted to the expand- | 
ing needs of men. Furthermore it works through the | 
church—a direct and powerful force for social ex- | 
pression. i 

Our next thesis, therefore, is that since Christian . 
missions, in the light of this fourfold confidence, has _. 
to do with the communication, enhancement, and | 
enrichment of life, religious education toward this , 
goal should be given a determinative place. 

It has long been assumed, judging from actual 
factors, that any intelligent Christian should be ablep| 
to teach the Christian religion. But we have come to ~ 
see that Christian education makes highly technical 
demands if it is to be most effective. The teacher / 
must know the pupil’s inner and outer life; how his | 
valuations can be transformed; how habits are built 
and broken; how to encourage the assumption of 
growing responsibilities; and how purposes are formed 
and executed. At this point the missionary is dealing | 
with two of the greatest realms—religion and educa- 
tion. An appreciation of this professional demand | 
leads one to a fourth thesis—that all Christian work- 
ers, whether missionaries or nationals, should be led 
to an appreciation of the importance of religious edu- _ 
cation and of the necessity for technically competent 
guidance; and that from among these workers some 
should receive technical, professional training, and | 
should specialize in Christian education. 

Thus far we have endeavored to statecertain | 
convictions, rather than offer elaborate proofs, con- 
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erning the place of religious education in Christian 
missions. We have said that, whether Christian 
missions be considered in the large as cultural change 
for more specifically as the communication, enhance- 
\r ent and enrichment of life, processes are involved 
ithat can be most effectively and economically brought 
about through education, pre-eminently brought to 
bear upon the child, and stimulated and directed by 
‘technically trained leadership. 

Having considered the place which religious edu- 
cation theoretically should hold, let us next consider 
its actual present standing. It can now be said that 
religious education has attained a place among the 
few subjects considered of first importance in the 
‘thought of those interested in the expansion of Chris- 
ltianity abroad. The present world-wide interest in 
this subject has been of phenomenally rapid growth. 
_ For the past twenty-five years an increasing number of 
‘missionaries have included religious education in 
their preparation; but the interest has been im- 
'mensely greater within the past three years. 

The method and machinery by which this world- 
wide interest has been created is worthy'of note. At 
the meeting of the International Missionary Council 
at Rattvik, Sweden, in 1926, religious education was 
“made one of five main topics to be considered at the 
enlarged meeting of the Council at Jerusalem in 1928. 
As the first step in preparation, Mr. J. H. Oldham in 
May, 1927, issued a small pamphlet of forty-seven 
pages, entitled ‘‘Religious Education.”’ The object of 
this pamphlet was to arouse discussion, and to raise 
issues—not to settle them. This was used as the 
basis or point of departure for specially formed groups 
in various countries. In addition to a large number 
of individual letters, more than twenty valuable 
memoranda in the form of comments on the pre- 
liminary statement or of independent contributions 
were received from more than a dozen different coun- 
tries. This material was used in drafting the main 
preliminary paper for Jerusalem on religious educa- 
tion—a document of seventy-one pages—which was 
widely circulated to leaders throughout the world. 

Then came the official report of the Council’s 
discussion of religious education at Jerusalem em- 
bodied in a volume of 225 pages. Of the eight vol- 
umes comprising the full report, this one, along with 
Vol. I, has proved to be most in demand. Even of 
these two, that on Religious Education has, in Amer- 
ica, after the initial sales, been selling in the lead 
from week to week. 

Since the Council at Jerusalem focused attention 
on a limited number of subjects, and since it included 
members from the lands to which Western churches 
send missionaries, this ecumenical gathering brought 
religious education to the attention of the Christian 
world as had never before been done. 

At Jerusalem steps were taken to secure the prep- 
aration of a short manual which would present n 
simpler form some of the main conclusions of the 
Report on Religious Education. This resulted in 
Canon C. E. Raven’s “Christ and Modern Educa- 
tion” —a book which ‘‘owes its existence and much of 
its contents to the meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council at Jerusalem.” 

It became evident that no one manual could serve 


the needs of the whole world, but that several such 
manuals should be written, adapted respectively to 
the conditions of the different mission fields. The 
first volume to appear in pursuance of this purpose 
was that by the Rev. J. W. C. Dougall, principal 
of the Jeanes School in Kenya, entitled “Religious 
Education in Africa,” very generally considered an 
excellent piece of work and one that, while written 
with special reference to African conditions, is un- 
doubtedly of interest to those working in other lands. 
Sometimes it is easier to see the real nature of the 
problems and the way to their solution in an area 
free from established traditions and where the work 
is in its early beginnings, than in lands where more 
complex conditions prevail. Miss Alice Van Doren 
is now at work on a similar volume for India, and this 
may be published in the late fall. 

It is evident, therefore, that the present interest 
in religious education has resulted from the use of 
world-wide organization, stimulating local study and 
broadcasting the discussions and findings of a truly 
great ecumenical body in a highly significant volume, 
which in turn was used to stimulate further regional 
studies. Thus a process of progressive advance has 
been started embracing the world, and at each stage 
of which study is enriched by the contribution of 
many different kinds of experience. The Interna- 
tional Missionary Council definitely looks forward to 
issuing fresh statements based on the wide practical 
experience of different parts of the world. 

The Jerusalem meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, while the greatest missionary gather- 
ing to consider religious education, was not actually 
the first. The Congress on Christian Work held at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1925, made religious edu- 
cation one of its major topics and a comprehensive 
report for South America was drawn up and published. 
Interest was awakened throughout Latin America, 
arrangements were made for a specialist in religious 
education to visit many of the Latin American areas, 
and the result was an all Latin American co-opera- 
tive undertaking. Seven regional committees are at 
work developing curricula of religious education in 
Spanish for the churches, Sunday schools, primary 
and secondary mission schools and daily vacation 
Bible schools of Latin America. There is the distinct 
attempt to create material suited to indigenous condi- 
tions; hence an independent list of teaching material 
is being developed in each area. A Central Committee 
acts as a clearing house for the various regional com- 
mittees and is responsible for the production of the 
common materials required. 

We will conclude this paper with a statement of 
some of the problems which face those who are en- 
gaged in religious education abroad. 

Fundamental to everything else is a clear under- 
standing of what it is that we are seeking to accom- 
plish. Indefiniteness here will mean ineffectiveness. 
One of the first things is to state clearly the general 
and the specific objectives of Christian education. 
Such a statement will attempt to work out just what 
one wishes to accomplish with reference to such mat- 
ters as a consciousness of God, an understanding of 
Jesus, the development of Christian character, par- 
ticipation in building a social order, relation to the 
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organized society of Christians—the church—an in- 
terpretation of life and the universe, and the assimi- 
lation of the best religious experience of the race. 
Just what are the general and the specific objectives 
of religious instruction in the realm of missions? 

In particular Christian missions _ historically 
have stood for evangelism. Evangelism is in fact 
the emphasis now being stressed in every field by the 
International Missionary Council. Here religious 
education has not given the help we could desire. 
It has been strong in making available the best prin- 
ciples worked out in general education. It has been 
weakest on the more specifically religious side. Once 
a person has become a Christian religious education 
has a great deal to say concerning the building of 
Christian charaser. But what are the contributions 
from religious education to the process of evangel- 
ism? 

The first stage in the development of a compre- 
hensive curriculum is the study of actual situations 
facing the people in a given area. What are the 
transition points? What are the decisions that have 
to be made? What are the temptations and dif- 
ficulties that they face? What are their interests? 
All these things should be determined on the basis of 
the concrete situation, rather than of the isolated ab- 
stract problem. It is not enough to say they must 
face life-work decisions, or sex adjustment. We 
must know the kind of situation in which they face 
these questions as well as the particular questions. 
In short, what is the actual life experience of young 
people at the various ages during which the church 
should be expected to give help in the development 
of moral and spiritual life? 

What might be called a sociological survey is 
needed. What are the actual conditions in the com- 
munities which are affecting children and adult life, 
along with the problems that they raise—the home 
life, community, movies, etc. 

We need to know as much of the actual experience 
of children and young people as possible—what makes 
up their life, how they put in their time, what prob- 
lems they meet. What is the effect on the conduct 
and character of boys and girls of the places of play, 
the public market and the street; and what should be 
done in the way of planning programs and organiza- 
tions to provide for the educational use of free 
time? 

What scientifically is the psychology of adoles- 
cence for each area? Techniques can be used for the 
discovery of the local facts, and then these can be 
compared with similar studies of adolescence in 
America. Likenesses and differences can be studied, 
and an effort made to determine what particularly 
needs to be done with the adolescent group in any par- 
ticular country. - 

The home should be interested in the process of 
religious education. In many areas the parents do 
not know what to do, and the church has provided 
little material or guidance. There are great difficul- 
ties to be met, such as a low economic level which 
makes normal home life well-nigh impossible; the 
illiteracy of parents and their ignorance of what is re- 
quired for a Christian home; and an almost total lack 
of suitable printed materials for use in the home on 


the part of those who can read. What can religious | 

education do for the development of the Christian 
in each area? i 

Another question which arises in developing a 
indigenous curriculum is to discover the places where. 
Christianity’s impact on the current faiths is causing i 
difficulty and raising questions, so that these may b | 
properly dealt with. Furthermore, what are the ele-+| 
ments in each people’s racial, cultural and religious | 
heritage that should be conserved and toward which*| 
appreciation should be developed? 1 
Such studies require the development of i | 
f 


struments of survey. As arule these instruments will 
have to be worked out anew for each area. Sugges : 
tions, however, can be obtained from attempts in 
the West. For example, Dr. Bower has developed a 
situation record. Mr. Lasker collected 1500 to 2000 
incidents of racial conflict and adjustment and fro ms | 
these selected his case material and incidents for hi 
curriculum. Kerr had children keep records of what. | 
they did in leisuretime. Others have used biographies: | | 
in which people wrote quite voluntarily the issues that | 
they faced. Hamilton used an interview technique: 
in trying to get earlier experiences. Although sig-’ 
nificant progress has been made in developing tests) 
and measurements in religious education, it should be 
recognized that there are no perfected or fully validate 
instruments of measurement that can be transferre 
to work abroad, and that in fact there are important 
factors which are difficult, if not impossible, of meas- | 
urement. However, educators abroad must face th 
need of determining the effectiveness of teaching proc- , 
esses, the demand on them of discovering the retiioug | 
needs of pupils, and the obligation of planning pro= 
grams and materials that will meet discovered needs.” 

An immense task is the development of an edus 
cational consciousness in the local church. Some of | 
the local churches have what might be called an. | 
evangelistic consciousness, but not an educational | 
consciousness. Educational agencies should not re- 
main in a secondary place, but rather the entire: 
local church should be organized on an educational 
basis, doing away with the present marked separation , 
between church and Sunday school. ' 

What kind of training agencies should be de- | 
veloped which as a matter of fact will be effective 
under the conditions of a given area? Evidently in 
America there is growing dissatisfaction with the | 
standard training course. Creative work has to ber 
done here. 

Work abroad often provides an exceptionally | 
favorable opportunity for experimental work. Here | 
in America there are so many vested interests, sys- | 
tems are so rigidly established, long established rou- | 
tines have become so habitual, that experimentation 
is hampered. The work abroad in many instances | 
affords opportunity for the properly qualified leader 
to strike out on new lines from the beginning. il 
Last week, when the one-elephant circus went chroughl Wl 
Benton, a kid on the court square busted out with ‘‘Hey, see the ! 
elephant!” I 

Another chap was along and said, ‘‘Huh, that ain’t no ele- | 


1) 
tl 


phant, that’s a GOP. Ain’t ya seen’em in the newspapers?’ 
That’s a gop, I tei ya!’’—Scot! City (Mo.) Democrat. 
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M\ROM Leining’s opening prophecy to Dr. Al- 
E41 bion’s wise common-sense counsel at the 
closing session, the Eighteenth Annual Con- 
RN} vention was a great practical success. Dele- 
zates will go home from this gathering better fitted 
shan ever before to do the work of religious education 
n their church schools. It was an enthusiastic, in- 
spiring convention, and it was also a sober, realistic, 
yorking convention. 

The final report from the secretary Tuesday 
ight showed one hundred and nineteen accredited 
lelegates in attendance, which is five more than the 
umber at the Washington Convention. 


The Business Session 


After the call to order by President Ratcliff Mon- 
lay morning the Convention opened with prayer led 
ty the Rev. Stanley Manning of Maine. Secretary 
dJempel then read the official call. The following 
committees were appointed: Recommendations and 
Resolutions, the Rev. Elmer Peters, Massachusetts, 
shairman; Virginia Eddy, New Jersey; Harriet Yates, 
Viassachusetts; Douglas Robbins, Connecticut; Mrs. 
Hood Leslie, Indiana; Eleanor Bonner, District of 
Solumbia; E. S. Burlingham, Rhode Island; the Rev. 
William Lawrence, Ohio; Mrs. Sarah Morgan Mercer, 
New Hampshire; the Rev. George A. Gay, Pennsyl- 
yania; the Rev. Gustav Ulrich, New York. Creden- 
jals, the Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, Connecticut; 
James C. Krayer, Pennsylvania. Auditors, E. J. 
forth, Ohio; D. B. Clark, Ohio. Monitors, Ralph 
silva, Massachusetts; Richard Bird, Illinois; Douglas 
Robbins, Connecticut; Eleanor Collie, Pennsylvania; 
Marion Holland, Massachusetts; Janet Bacon, New 
York. 

Greetings from Dr. Huntley, former President 
w the Association, were read. This enforced absence 
s Dr. Huntley’s first in seventeen years. Greetings 
were also read from Dr. Frank D. Adams, President 
af the General Convention of the Universalist Church. 
he Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, fraternal delegate from 
e Unitarian Sunday Schools, was then introduced. 
n his remarks Mr. Rutledge said: “We of the Uni- 
rian fellowship have been greatly enriched by friends 
d visitors from the Universalist Church. We feel 
hat on every hand we are being enriched and strength- 
ned by your experienced workers.” 

The report of the Executive Board was read by 
Dr. Earle. This impressive document, revealing the 
wisdom and the loyalty and the industry of our officers, 
published in full elsewhere in this issue of the 
ader. The treasurer’s report and the report of the 
auditors were read and accepted. Miss Mary Slaugh- 
er, our retiring Field Worker, presented an excellent 
port on Leadership Training. The report showed 
chat during the past year there has been some form of 
eadership training in seventy-six of our churches. 
iss Harriet G. Yates, the new Field Worker, was 
1 | ee to the Convention. 

| The first order of business at the afternoon ses- 
sion was the report of the Committee on Recom- 
endations and Resolutions. In acting on this re- 
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port the Convention voted to adopt the plan submit- 
ted by the Council of Religious Education. It was 
also voted to form a department of Adult Education 
to include the present Home Department, parents’ 
classes and forums for adult discussion. To in- 
crease the support of the Japanese work it was voted 
to have definite missionary educational projects 
worked out that can be adopted by local schools. 
During the discussion on this recommendation the 
Rev. Clifford Stetson of Japan was presented and 
spoke on behalf of the Japan work. The American 
Friendship Offering and the China Child Welfare 
Offering were voted continued. A full report of the 
recommendations adopted appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Mrs. Rebecca Ulrich told a most interesting story 
of her field work in Consolation and Beulah, Kentucky, 
and urged the necessity for sustained follow up work 
in that important and promising field. 

Resolutions were passed thanking the officers 
for their splendid work during the past year, and 
thanking the Universalist churches of Greater Boston 
and all individuals who have worked to make the 
Convention a success. A resolution of appreciation ‘ 
of the work of Miss Mary Slaughter, retiring Field 
Worker, was passed by unanimous rising vote. Ap- 
preciation was also expressed for the help of the 
General Convention, the State Conventions and the 
Publishing House. 

At the close of the business session the delegates 
visited Headquarters, where they inspected the-Pub- 
lishing House offices, the offices of the General Con- 
vention and the auxiliary organizations of the Uni- 
versalist Church. Then followed an informal re- 
ception with refreshments. 


The Arlington Pageant 


In the evening the delegates were treated to an 
inspiring demonstration of creative religious educa- 
tion in the form of a dramatic pageant written and 
produced by members of the Arlington, Mass., school. 
This pageant, “The Fulfillment,” was written by Mrs. 
Marguerite Shaw, director of the junior department 
of the school. It was presented by members from all 
departments. In the beautiful setting of the Church 
of the Redemption the Arlington folk presented in 
superb manner the influence of Jesus’ personality on 
his first followers, and their first realization of his 
undying spirit in their lives. It was all done so 
reverently and so well that no one could with justice 
single out any one player for special praise. The 
members of the cast were: Mary, Mother of Jesus, 
Mrs. Marjorie Shinn; Sarah, Edith Winn; Mary 
Magdalene, Mrs. Myrtle Fielder; John, Frank Har- 
wood; Peter, Wallace Powers; James, James Younie; 
Matthew, Eric Jensen; John Mark, Marjorie McCann; 
His Mother, Grace Tuttle; Another Mary, Alice 
Needham; Salome, Ethel Knight; Rabbi Annar, 
Joseph Lufkin; Rabbi Amos, Walter E. Lannefeld; 
Levi the Pharisee, Rupert G. Dutton; Judas, Earle 
Ross; Woman with Babe, Ruth Griffin; Samaritan 
Woman, Peggy Belyea; Young Scribe, Faythe Dick- 
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son; Beggar Cripple, Ernest Heseltine; Blind Grand- 
father, Leroy Shaw; Boy, Eleanor Shinn; Girl, Marian 
Fillmore; Roman Soldiers, William Bott, George A. 


Knight. 
The Group Conferences 


Tuesday morning was given over to three group 
conferences. The Children’s Division Conference 
was led by Miss Mary Slaughter. At this gathering 
Miss Harriet Yates, the new Field Worker, spoke on 
“The Place of Music in the Church School.” Miss 
Bertha Porter, supervisor of handwork in the primary 
department of the Lynn church school, spoke on 
“Handwork and Heartwork.’”’ Mrs. Rebecca Ul- 
rich led the Conference on Young People’s Work. 
Mrs. Ulrich presented the recreational phase of 
young people’s activities. Miss Virginia Eddy, di- 
rector of religious education, Church of the Redeemer, 
Newark, New Jersey, spoke on “Instruction.” The 
subject of worship was discussed by Miss Eleanor 
Collie, director of religious education, Church of the 
Messiah, Philadelphia. The Conference on Adult 
Education was led by the Rev. F. W. Gibbs of Fitch- 
burg, Mass. The speakers were the Rev. Edwin E. 
Aiken, second pastor of the Second Congregational 
Church of Dorchester, Mass., Mrs. Hope Spencer, 
chairman of the Religious Education Committee of 
the Unitarian Woman’s Alliance, the Rev. Isabella 


Report of the 


To the Members and Friends of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation: 

The year now closing has been a period of transition in the 
affairs of our Association. It has seen the retirement of Dr. 
George E. Huntley, whose vision, consecration, and tireless 
industry have created the G. 8. S. A. A new method of or- 
ganization has been adopted, an unsalaried president and an 
Executive Director. President Ratcliff at once appointed various 
committees, Finance, Administration, Institutes, designating 
special duties to members of the Board and staff. The various 
members of the Executive Board have given most generously of 
their time and thought in the work of these committees in co- 
operation with the paid workers, Miss Earle and Miss Slaughter. 

For a variety of reasons it did not seem wise to add a second 
field worker this year, but from time to time we have called in 
people not on our staff for special tasks in the field. This plan, 
with the willing service of our Board members, has enabled us to 
maintain service to our schools at practically the same level as 
in former years. No doubt many of you have missed Dr. Hunt- 
ley’s friendly letters and his presence in your local and state 
groups, but we hope you have found those who have carried on 
in his place willing and eager to help you. 


I. Financial 


To the many friends who subscribed for our work at the 
Washington Convention, to all who have graciously responded 
to solicitation letters, to the church schools, State Sunday School 
Associations, State Conventions, and other groups which have 
given to our treasury, we express our sincere gratitude. Your 
response has been most gratifying: $4,698.73 in contributions; 
$955.00 from State Conventions; $630.31 for Field Work. To- 
tal, $6,284.04. 

Our estimated expenses for 1929-30 were $15,240. Our 
actual expenses were $12,900.19. For the coming year we have 
tried to make a budget in which probable receipts and possible 
income approach a just balance. We ask your attention to that 
budget in the printed report of the treasurer and invite your 
comments. 
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Raspe, minister of the First Universalist Church 
Cambridge. 

In the afternoon the delegates were free for 
sight-seeing trips. A large party under the guidan Ce 
of Prof. John Ratcliff visited Tufts, Harvard, and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Closing Session q 


Mary Slaughter opened the ‘Co-operation for 
Power” session with the theme “Now we are eighteen 
—what?” The answers came in pledges from North 
and South and East and West. From the oldes 
school, Cambridge (First), Mass., to the youngest 
Yarmouthport, Mass., came the contributions for the 
support of the General Sunday School Associatior 
work. Approximately two thousand dollars was, 
raised, which compares favorably with other sum 
mer conventions, and the annual contributions from 
the State Conventions usually presented at this time 
are not yet in. These state contributions are 4 
pected to bring in a thousand dollars more. 

Following the pledging the closing address way, 
made by the Rev. James F. Albion, D. D., of Province: 
town, Mass. Dr. Albion’s address, ‘““The Main Issue, 1 
appears in this number of the Leader. | 
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II. Special Offerings 

The educational effect of our special offerings we consid i 
one of our most valuable achievements. When the treasurer J 
report is considered we shall try to interpret its figures in regai)) | 
to these offerings. We ask you to give special thought to cee | 
tain facts: (1) That our offering for Japan does not meet 0})| 
obligation. (2) That we have been able to help the Suff 
School in needed repairs from the surplus in the Americ& 
Friendship Offering. (3) That the China Child Welfare Offerin: | 
has taken the place of the Near East Relief, but was solicited be 
tween Easter and Children’s Day instead of at Christmas. Sh» 
we promote this objective next year? Shall we set the sari 
time in the school calendar, or shall we return to Christmas? — 7 


III. Special Gifts from the Surplus in the Americs 
Missionary Fund 


Miss Slaughter visited the Suffolk School in January alt 
gave us her judgment that the work is eminently worth whi 4 
She also reported that since the school bears our name we shot /} 
see that its building is put into better conditions. This opiniy| 
makes us rejoice that we had some money we could give aill® 
leads us to plan a still larger gift. We have already given $317 ( 
for repairs and hope to give enough more, probably $500, to Py 
the building in creditable condition. b | 

These larger gifts to Suffolk should not overshadow in a) | 
thought the Summer School at Inman’s Chapel as one of i} 
objectives in the American Missionary Offering. Miss Poww| 
and her fellow-workers are successful in making their appeal | 
a large constituency. The church school at Inman’s Chapel yy 
ways contributes to the work at Suffolk, and they would 
among the first to rejoice that we have made special itty j 
Suffolk’s needs. 

Twenty dollars has been given from this fund to the Fre 
Air Camp at the Clara Barton Birthplace, covering the sease)’ 
expense for one child. 


IV. Our Work in Japan 
How can we make the work in Japan as appealing as tha’. 
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ar own country? It is children that we serve there. Both 
{iss Downing and Mr. Terasawa are active in work for children 
1d youth. These young folks across the seas are as real as those 
; Inman’s Chapel or Suffolk, Va., and, in different ways, their 
sed is as great. What can this Convention suggest to in- 
ease our interest and our gifts? 


. The Philanthropic Offering 


- Our gift to China Child Welfare for the orphanage at Teng- 
uien, China, in the famine area, has been $668.06. Undoubt- 
{ly other schools will give whose offerings did not reach us be- 
sre our books closed. 


I, Field Work 


-| Our field work has touched fourteen states, Maine, New 
‘ampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connect- 
ut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Alabama, 
entucky, Tennessee, Illinois, and also the District of Columbia 
ad Nova Scotia. Sixty churches have been visited. Workers 
ave met with ninety different groups. Of these groups, three 
ave been in the Unitarian church, six have been Mission Circles, 
x have been Leadership Training Classes. (Hither five night or 
ne night a week for six weeks.) Hight have been Y. P. C. U. 
_. The work has included Sunday morning sermons, addresses 
t State Conventions, one night conferences with church school 
orkers, departmental meetings with teachers, conferences at 
hon Theological School, personal interviews with ministers 
d state superintendents, leadership training classes, Mission 
‘ircles, Lenten services, parish suppers, and Y. P. C. U. meetings, 
row schools and institutes. 


Our workers have been present at Maine State Convention, 
ew York State Convention, Connecticut Mid-year Conference, 
.P.C. U. Get-Togethez for New England, Illinois Get-Together 
r Y. P.C. U. and S. S. Association, Massachusetts State Con- 
ntion, Rhode Island State Convention. This work has been 
ne by President Ratcliff, Dr. Earle and Miss Slaughter, Mrs. 
orothy Spoerl, Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain and Mrs. Rebecca 

ic as special workers to whom we have paid expenses and 
all honorarium, and Dr. Huntley as a volunteer worker. 

A Directors’ Exchange, organized by Miss Slaughter at 
e@ Washington Convention, has promoted acquaintance and 
ae exchange of ideas among thirty Directors of Religious Edu- 
po in our church. 


Institutes 


Bo. 1930 series of Institutes is just beginning. Already we 
ave received cheerful news from Barre and Galesburg. We 
Fepate . season well described by the hackneyed phrase ‘‘the 
est ever.’ 


Leadership Training 


a long-continued efforts for this department are bearing 
lit, as will be seen by the special report of its superintendent, 
fiss Slaughter. 


X, Our Gains 


Two absolutely new schools have been organized during the 
ast year, at Taiku, Korea, by the man whose training for our 
ork has made been possible by the sacrifices of Dr. Cary, and 

t Yarmouthport, Mass. Several schools that had suspended 
etivity for various reasons have been reorganized. Through 
atistics sent in for the Universalist Year Book it becomes ap- 
arent that many of our schools have made gains in membership. 
his seems most encouraging, although the irregularity of re- 
orts and the different methods in use by our schools in esti- 
ating membership, make us unwilling to claim too much from 
hese figures. 


K. Definite Objectives 
In many ways we are trying to encourage our schools to work 
or definite objectives. Instead of saying, ““Every day, in every 
vay, we are growing better,” let us say, ‘“This one thing we do 
etter than we have done before.” 
In place of the somewhat elaborate Standards plan, to which 
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very few of our schools took kindly, we have this year sent out a 
reply post card asking for definite information on four points. 
One hundred and thirty-seven schools replied, or about one third 
of our membership. These reports show that our repeated sug- 
gestions about curriculum and worship services are bearing 
fruit. The following facts seem worth stating: 


1. Course of Study 


We have urged that our course of study be graded and that 
it be fitted to the needs of individual classes, rather than slavishly 
to follow one series of publications. We are now emphasizing 
the importance of having the course of study planned by a cen- 
tral authority in order that it may have a purposeful continuity. 
Of 137 schools reporting, 116 are using graded lesson material 
and seventy-two report a central authority choosing it. 


2. Worship 


Another definite objective has been the substitution of 
genuine worship services for the old-time ‘‘opening exercises.”’ 
We believe the superintendent’s loose-leaf note-book has greatly 
helped to this end. Of 137 schools reporting, 109 plan their 
worship around a definite theme; 127 claim a reverent partici- 
pation. 

We believe that our workers need to think out what we 
mean by worship. Does it mean merely reverent attention to 
a prescribed ritual, or does it mean, quoting Dwight Bradley, 
“the ingathering of the whole life in aspirations toward thesub- 
lime?” Can children worship? Do we help them to do so in 
our church schools? 


3. Parent Education 


Through the year, in obedience to a suggestion from Dr. 
Adams, President of the General Convention, we have em- 
phasized Parent Education. Reports received indicate that 
this is the place needing increased and repeated emphasis. 

The decline of the Home Department has increased. Only 
twenty-two reports have been received from Home Department 
superintendents, and these largely indicate decline in numbers 
and no special success in enlisting parents. Of 137 schools re- 
porting seven have had a special class for parents. Highteen 
have distributed specialized books and magazines for parent 
education. Eighty-four have had no form of work appealing 
to parents. 

We suggest as a new objective for the coming year, the or- 
ganization of a Department of Adult Education, which may in- 
clude the existing Home Departments, parents’ classes of what- 
ever kind, forums for adult discussion, so-called Bible classes, or 
any other form of education for adults. The Cradle Roll and 
other methods of studying the pre-school child properly belong 
with parent education. 


XI. The Department of Religious Education 


In accordance with our vote at the Washington Convention 
we have played our part in the plan of the General Convention to 
organize a Council of Religious Education. Such a council 
began its work in December, with Professor Ratcliff, Mr. Hempel, 
and Dr. Earle representing the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion. This Council has met from time to time, attempting to 
discover ways for closer and more effective co-operation among 
our auxiliary bodies for religious education. 

In April, Dr. Etz was able to report to the Trustees of the 
General Convention enough progress so that the following action 
was taken by them: 

“Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was voted to 
appropriate the sum of $5,000 for the Department of Religious 
Education, with the understanding that they are to submit their: 
plans to the Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees for 
approval at the earliest possible moment. All existing ap- 
propriations now being made to the G. S. S. A. and the Y. P. 
C. U. will expire on Oct. 1, 1930.” 

Since that time the Council has worked on the matter of a 
definite plan and has now submitted such a plan for the approval 
of the Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees. Dr. Etz 
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assured us that this plan was certain to be approved, since the 
Council had agreed upon it. 

The plan provides for a new Field Worker with special 
responsibilities for the Y. P. C. U., but who will work in co-opera- 
tion with other field workers for the good of the whole church; 
for the direction of Field Work by the Executive Committee 
of the Council working in consultation with all Field Workers; 
for the planning of joint Institutes by that Executive Commit- 
tee; and for a special committee to study the whole matter of 
Missionary Education. The appropriation of $5,000 is to be 
divided somewhat as follows: $8,500 for the new Field Worker 
and for expense of administration; $500 for joint Institutes. 
$1,000 to the G. S. S. A. as an equivalent for new demands 
which will be made on the time of its Executive and office 
staff. 

It is understood that this is an experimental plan to be closely 
watched by the auxiliary bodies involved. These auxiliaries are 
asked to be ready at the end of the year to recommend continu- 
ance or development of the plan. 

At fiest thought this seems to be a large cut in the appropria- 
tion available for the G. S. S. A., and at the same time some in- 
crease in the responsibilities of its staff. But it is the contention 
of those devising the plan that there will be an increase in the ef- 
ficiency of our work for religious education and in the close co- 
operation among the auxiliaries which will be a compensating 
advantage. 

It is the conviction of your Executive Board that we should 
give our cheerful co-operation to this plan during the coming year, 
remembering that it is a period of experimentation and watching 
closely its results. We ought to know at the end of a year 


Recommendations Adopted at the Convention 


We recommend that the Convention approve and adopt the 
budget as prepared by the Executive Board, calling for the ex- 
penditure of $9,890. 


Leadership training is the keynote of the success of the 
work in our church schools, we therefore recommend that more 
emphasis be placed upon the necessity of leadership training, 
such training to be derived from any community, local, inter- 
denominational or denominational schools for that purpose. 


We recommend that our Institutes be called Institutes of 
Religious Education, because this term is inclusive. We further 
recommend that the Institutes as conducted now be continued 
and as far as possible the standards be made to parallel those of 
the International Council of Religious Education, and we en- 
courage the organization of more Institutes in sections where 
possible. 


Field work is necessary for the best results in our work. 
Therefore we recommend: (1) That the work be continued under 
the plan adopted by the Council of Religious Education. (2) 
That closer relations be established between State Boards and 
the General Sunday School Association. (3) That the General 
Sunday School Association take advantage of the field work done 
by some State Conventions to further the plans of the General 
Sunday School Association. 


Knowing that definite aims bring definite results, we there- 
fore recommend that our schools work for the following definite 
objectives: 

(1) Graded courses that fit the needs of individual classes, 
planned by a central authority that it may be a purposeful con- 
tinuity. (2) There is an increased interest in the substitution 
of worship services for the old time opening exercises. In this 
connection we urge our schools to use the superintendents’ note 
book cr the Journal of Religious Education for suggestive helps. 
(3) Due to the fact that the Home Department has for a number 
of years gradually declined, we suggest as a new objective the 
formation of a Department of Adult Education which may in- 
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whether we aire doing things in a better way than previously. 
XII. Personnel 
As no election of officers occurs at this Convention, o 
present officers will serve until the Convention of 1931. The 
present Executive Director will remain. Miss Mary Slaughte 
for seven years our efficient and popular Field Worker, has r. 
signed her position, the resignation to be effective Sept. 1. ; 
We have secured the services of Miss Harriet G. Yates ‘ 
Field Worker. She is present at this convention to make your 
acquaintance, and has already served us in some small ways, 
She begins full-time service with us in September. i 
We are fortunate to retain the service of Mrs. Janet M. 
Stover as office secretary. As stenographer for whatever member 
of the Board or staff is needing her work, as bookkeeper, record-. 
ing the endless details of a sixteen thousand dollar business, as) 
librarian for the Loan Library, as hostess to callers and corre 
spondent about many subjects, she is an invaluable part of the 
work of our Association. 
For these salaried members of our staff, and for each mem- 
ber of the Executive Board, this report declares again our entire? 
consecration to the great task of religious education. We re 
joice that we are of those who train the future workers of our 
church and of our country, and we pledge ourselves to give of oul 
best to this high calling. 4 
John M. Ratcliff, 
Weston A. Cate, 
Laura Bowman Galer, 
Carl A. Hempel, 
Albert H. Homans, 


clude the present Home Department, parents’ classes, forums f 
adult discussion, Bible classes, or any other form of religiol 
education for adults. : 


The need of an adequate course of study for high ooh 


therefore we recommend that our Executive Board co-openmn| 
with other liberal denominations and try to work out such | 
course. 


Religious education should include all the educational wor | ] 
of the church. By co-operative effort we can accomplish mor | 
than by individual effort. Therefore we recommend the ado; 


tion of the plan submitted by the Council of Religious itu 


tion. 

It is a fundamental principle of Religious Education the 
objectives should be presented concretely: (1) We believe th» 
our Japanese work will progress better through more concre: | 
personal appeal. Therefore we recommend that definite projec:' \ 
be worked out which can be adopted by local schools and Stak 
Conventions. (2) We heartily commend the American Frien)j 
ship Offering, and the additional service that it has been able | 
render to the Suffolk School. Therefore we recommend the car- 
tinuance of the American Friendship Offering. (3) Our thi! 
offering has always been given for philanthropic relief worm 
We should view with alarm changing the nature of that offs, 
ing; therefore we recommend the continuance of the China Ch! 
Welfare project and that the time for the call be from Easter 
Children’s Day. 


Inasmuch as churches often grow out of mission chur 
schools, we therefore recommend that the General Sunday Sch 
Association seek opportunity of planting mission church scho « 
wherever possible. 


“Tt pays to adyertise.”’ We recognize the need for mi 
publicity in our denomimational activities; therefore, we reco# 
mend the creation of such a committee for the General Suncil' 
School Association to cover all its projects. 
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The Young People’s Christian Union 


m™JACED with an unusual number of vital ques- 
tions touching the future policy and procedure 
of the society, the Young People’s Christian 
Union went into session in its Forty-second 
Aerial Convention at the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, Wednesday night, July 9. 

About one hundred delegates listened to cordial 
expressions of welcome to Massachusetts, to Boston, 
and to the Church of the Redemption. Attorney 
General Joseph B. Warner, representative of Governor 
Frank G. Allen, welcomed the Convention to Massa- 
chusetts. The Hon. Charles Harding extended a 
welcome to Boston, and Quentin L. Coons spoke on 
behalf of the local Union. The Rev. Max Kapp of 
Newtonville, Mass., was spokesman for the Unioners 
and voiced their gratitude for the warm welcome 
given them. 

President Dorothy Tilden Spoerl then appointed 
the following sessional committees: Recommendat:ons, 
Douglas Robbins, Connecticut, chairman; Harriet 
Whitley, New York; Robert Fullar, New York; 
Jeffrey Campbell, New Hampshire; Arthur Whitney, 
Vermont; Alice Parsons, Connecticut; Marion Hol- 
land, Massachusetts. Resolutions, 
Massachusetts, chairman; John 8S. Lowe, Jr., Massa- 
chusetts; Charles Wyman, New York; Margaret 
Belden, Connecticut. Credentials, Marjorie Polk, 
New York, chairman; Priscilla Swan, Massachusetts; 
Lois Folsom, Maine. Nominations, Marion Snow, 
Massachusetts; Gertrude Vincent, New York; Vesta 
Keach, Illinois. Sessional secretaries, Dorothy Mac- 
Donald, Massachusetts; Kuni Ruppenstein, New 
York. 

President Spoerl’s address outlined in clear, 
concise, frank manner the accomplishments of the 
past year, the obstacles which the administration 
had met, and the problems facing the Union in the 
immediate future. Among the achievements enum- 
erated were placing the permanent funds in the hands 
of the General Convention for investment, the adop- 
tion of a simplified standard system of bookkeeping, 
completion of the campaign to raise $500 for the 
Y.P.C. U. fireplace in the National Memorial Church, 
payment of $500 on past debts, and the field work of 
the members of the Executive Board. “Lack of re- 
sponsibility among state and local officers” was de- 
clared to be the greatest obstacle in the way of suc- 
cessful Union work. The president’s address closed 
with a discussion of the future financial policy of the 
Union, possible action of the Convention in regard to 
future support of the mission work now being done, 
and a plea for adoption of the new constitution. 

Following the formal meeting the Convention 
members adjourned to Roblin Hall, where they were 
entertained by the members of the local Union and 
helped to entertain each other with stunts. 


Business Session Thursday 
Following the devotional service led by the Rev. 
Max Kapp, the Convention went into business session 
promptly at nine o’clock. The reports of depart- 
mental superintendents and committees were inter- 
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Regina Gross, 


spersed with several intervals during which various 
state Union songs were sung. This meant not less 
business but more. Instead of the conventional 
long drawn out session with tired inattentive delegates, 
business was swiftly and efficiently transacted by 
delegates alert and interested. 

At the afternoon session the long debated ‘‘new 
constitution” was adopted and the delegates ad- 
journed in happy mood to see historic Boston. 


Thursday Night 


At the evening meeting Mr. Frank B. Frederick, 
president of the Unitarian Young People’s Religious 
Union, brought the greetings of his organization to 
the Convention, and spoke briefly on the oppor- 
tunities which both groups have “‘to educate youth 
in liberal religion.” Mr. Victor Friend of Melrose 
was spokesman for the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention. Mr. Friend urged upon the 
young people the great need of teaching the funda- 
mentals of liberal religion “in the spirit of good-hu- 
mored patience.” 

Friday 

Business was resumed after the devotional ser-, 
vice Friday morning. Vote by roll call disclosed 
sixty-one delegates voting for and nine voting against 
final ratification of the new constitution and the con- 
stitution was declared in force. 

Under the head of recommendations the Con- 
vention voted to join the General Sunday School 
Association and the Women’s National Missionary 
Association to carry out the plan of the Religious 
Education Council of the General Convention. It 
was voted also that ten per cent of the money re- 
ceived for the Church Extension Fund be used for 
local field work and that the balance be given half 
to the Texas work and half to the Japan work. Thus 
the three major issues before the Convention, the 
ratification of the constitution, co-operation with the 
Religious Education Council, and the question of 
continuing the present missionary policy were all 
decided in the affirmative. A new project was 
launched when the delegates voted to havea Handbook 
of Social Service prepared by Mrs. L. Griswold Wil- 
hams, Social Service Superintendent. This manual, 
which is to contain a definition of social service, a list 
of projects and definite subjects for discussion and 
study, together with references, was ordered “put into 
the hands of every social service superintendent of 
each local Union.” A standing committee of three 
was authorized to maintain and further cordial re- 
lationships with the Unitarian Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. 

In resolutions the Convention expressed its 
gratitude to the Church of the Redemption, the 
churches of Greater Boston and the members of the 
Executive Board for their parts in making the Forty- 
second Annual Convention a success. The Union 
pledged its continued loyalty to the General Con- 
vention of the Universalist Church, and expressed its 
appreciation of the Christian Leader. A rising vote 
of thanks was given Mrs. Griswold Williams for her 
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work in the Social Service Department. Apprecia- 
tion of the work of the Rev. Clifford Stetson of Japan 
was unanimously voted. The good wishes of the 
Union for the future success and happiness of Miss 
Mary Slaughter were also expressed. 

Just before the close of the session the Rev. 
Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., minister of the National 
Memorial Church at Washington, was given the cour- 
tesy of the floor. Dr. Perkins expressed the gratitude 
of the people of the Washington church for the Union’s 
gift of the fireplace in the Young People’s Room of 
the Memorial Church. 

At 12.30 the Convention adjourned and went 
en masse to the Cafe de Paris, where an informal 
get-together luncheon and sing was held. 

Friday afternoon from four to six o’clock the 
members of the Convention were the guests of the 
Publishing House at an informal reception. 


Friday Night 

After an inspiring service of worship led by the 
Rey. L. Griswold Williams, the Rev. Stanley High, 
editor of the Christian Herald, addressed the Conven- 
tion on ““To-day’s Youth and To-morrow’s World.” 
Mr. High’s address, one of the very best of the Con- 
vention, was a stirring appeal for adventurous Chris- 
tian idealism in youth. He said, in part: 

“Tn the last few months I have traveled through 
many states between the Atlantic seaboard and the 
Rocky Mountains. It has seemed to me as I have 
gone here and there that the world has been speeding 
up abit. In spite of business depression, it has been 
taking on a rosier outlook. How could it help speed- 
ing up when the colleges have been pouring out 
crowd after crowd of young people, diploma in one 
hand and the other stretched out to grasp the spokes 
of the wheel of progress? 

“Tn 1917, when I graduated from college, I felt 
that there were great things to be done. Even if 
there had been no war, it is certain that 1917 would 
have been just like 1930, the young people sure that 
now that they are ready to begin things are bound to 
happen. To-night we face a generation whose 
dreams are far ahead of 1917. That is a quality of 
youth. It is born to believe that the world can be 
made over. 

“Youth possesses two qualities that it is bound 
to lose after it goes out into life. It has the asset of 
not having any stake in the status quo. It is a valu- 
able thing to have around on the outskirts of our 
civilization some one who has not sold out to the 
status quo. It is astonishing how a few stocks and 
bonds or a seven per cent dividend can change one’s 
outlook. Now is the time for youth to speak. If it 
does not it may forever hold its peace. 

“Youth also has this asset: It is bound to take 
itself seriously. It has no facts or experience to dis- 
illusion it. Facts and experience soon make men 
travel around in circles. I belong to a board on 
which there sits a noble man with forty years’ ex- 
perience as a missionary in China. Whenever we 
make charts and blueprints for some great progressive 
forward step, this man rises up and says, ‘Brethren, 
I have had forty years’ experience in China, and I 
tell you it can’t be done.’ It is a great thing to have 


no better sense than to actually believe that when you. 
set a better goal for the world of to-morrow you can 
actually reach it. i 

“Youth, confident of its place in the world of 
to-day and facing to-morrow’s world, needs to have 
equipment. What kinds of equipment are there to 
offer? 

“1. There is great material prosperity to which 
these young people will fall heir. Our fathers and 
mothers have torn down their barns and builded” 
greater, saying to us “Take your ease.’ That is an 
asset which may become a liability. The problem 
you young people have to face is this: Will you in-— 
crease the size of your warehouses or dig new chan-- 
nels through which our accumulated treasures may 
flow out to bless the world? 4 

“2. The age brings to youth a great intellectual” 
equipment. Education is more widespread and 
scientific. _We know more about the world in which 
we live. There are fewer mysteries. So, as we go 
about making diadems for one another the question 
arises: Have we hearts that will enable us to use our~ 
wisdom wisely, master our material resources, build | 
the Kingdom of Heaven? If wealth and intellect. 
could save the world, it would long ago have been 
saved. The Greeks had both wealth and intelligence. - 
There is a third asset needed. 

“3. Jesus faced this same problem. He came | 
into touch with a lot of intellectual and prosperous 
people. Jesus was sure that the Kingdom of Heaven 
could be established. He drew up the blueprints” 
and made the specifications. He decided that the. 
men he knew were not capable in their own strength 
of building the Kingdom of Heaven. He probably 
felt that they might get into a quarrel in the building 
committee, or profiteer in material for the construc-— 
tion work. So he said that in their own strength” 
they would not be painstaking workmen. He pre- 
scribed for one of these men, Nicodemus, an intellec- 
tual. He said to him that unless he changed and was- 
born again, he could not enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 
What did he mean, ‘born again?’ He knew that 
Nicodemus was much like the rest of us. His self 
must be supported by God’s self. Go down through” 
history. Note the men who have put the greatest 
building stones in the edifice the race is erecting, and 
you will find that they were men of the God-supple- 
mented life. Whenever we find ourselves becoming 
cocksure, we should remember that Jesus taught we 
should be God-supplemented if we are to do our work. 
Here is a religious asset of great value. Let us note 
three or four ways in which the value shows itself: 

“First, you will discover in to-morrow’s world 
how little meaning there is to things to which you’ 
give your energy. Folks rush about from one thing 
to another. They never dare stop to think. They 
never ask where they are going and what they will 
do when they get there. The study of men about. 
us makes us see the need of God-supplemented lives. 
In loud tones so that fellow commuters heard him, a_ 
New York broker, the last man one would expect to 
make such a declaration, declared, “The kind of minis- 
ter we need in Bronxville is a man who can make 
God so real to me that I can take Him with me down — 
into Wall Street.’ | 
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“We have a new religion on our hands in New 
ork. It is the worship of man. It says, “We are 
the people.’ The more I see of men the less I think 
that they are satisfactory as deities. One of these 
new religionists said to me the other day: ‘I propose 
to rewrite the Psalms. They are out of date. No 
community has shepherds. The twenty-third Psalm 
should begin, ‘““The Lord is my storage battery,” or 
“The Lord is my dynamo.” ’ From my observation 
the last thing the youth of to-day needs is a dynamo. 
What we need is to stop and think. We needa God 
who is a Shepherd, who will lead us by still waters and 
restore our souls. 

“On the observation end of a Pullman in the 
West, I stepped out to watch the sunset. Some one 
turned on the radio near by and I retired. I could 
not see the sunset with the radio going. But I knew 
what had happened. Some business man found him- 
self out there with nothing to do but think. That 
never would do. He entered a vigorous protest as 
soon as he saw a thought approaching. So the 
radio was supplied. The young man or woman 
needed for the world of to-day is one who will step 
forward, head high, but carrying with him something 
of ‘the beauty of Thy peace.’ 

“Second. This religious asset will make us 
masters of ourselves. Man alone never can lift 
himself out of the morass of individual failure. To- 
morrow’s world needs youth that have found a God 
who will enable them to achieve self-mastery. 

“Third. The religious asset will make it possible 
for us to serve. In the advertising business two 
things are essential for success. You must know 
your commodity and you must have a passionate 
desire to have it used. In churches too often we do 
not know our commodity and are indifferent about 
its being used. 

“When the day of Pentecost had passed, things 
began to happen. A month or so ago we celebrated 
the two thousandth anniversary of Pentecost, but 
nothing much has happened. 

“Young people around the world are anxious to 
know what ideals the young people of America in this 
generation will choose. They stand at the cross roads, 
Their decision isin doubt. They know that there is a 
vast gulf between what we profess and what we 
do. 


“Let me conclude as I began. It is a great time 
in which to be alive. You young people facing the 
world of to-morrow have before you not merely an op- 
portunity. You have resting upon you an obligation 
to take the world and rebuild it. A lot of old folks 
out there on the firing line are waiting for you and 
hoping for you. 

“Down near the Swiss border, the French line 
held for nearly four years. It grew thinner and 
thinner. It seemed sometimes as if men had reached 
the breaking point. Then one day a new kind of 
soldier came along the road, vigorous, athletic young 
Americans, singing as they moved forward to the 
battle-scarred trenches. The French looked on in 
wonder as they sang. 

“Any generation courageous enough to go sing- 
ing down the road to shell-torn trenches will win the 
battle.” 
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Saturday’s Session 

Election of officers was the special order for the 
closing business session Saturday morning. The 
nominating committee presented the following slate: 
For president the Rev. Max A. Kapp, Massachusetts; 
vice-president, Edward Hempel, Massachusetts; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Arthur Olson, Connecticut; trustees 
for two years, Marjorie Polk, New York, Mrs. Rebecca 
Ulrich, New York; trustee for one year, Mrs. Mabel 
Williams, Pennsylvania. Arthur Whitney of Ver- 
mont was nominated for vice-president by William 
R. Settgas. The Convention instructed the secretary 
to cast an official ballot for the nominees for president, 
secretary-treasurer, and trustees, whereupon they 
were declared elected. The names of Mr. Hempel 
and Mr. Whitney were then balloted on. Mr. Hempel 
receiving a majority was declared vice-president. 

A resolution introduced by the Rev. Stanley 
Manning of Maine, extending the greeting of the Con- 
vention and “best wishes for her speedy return to 
health” to the Rey. S. Laurine Freeman, was passed 
unanimously. 

Following the election the Rey. John D. Brush 
of Norwood stimulated and received the financial 
pledges of the Unions and delegates in ways unique 
but efficient. Over two thousand dollars was pledged. 


Convention Banquet 

The Convention banquet and dance was held 
Saturday evening at the Hotel Somerset. Here, too, 
the Rev. John D. Brush and Howard Dawes of the 
pledging committee were on the job, and with the 
able assistance of retiring President Spoerl, President- 
elect Kapp and the Rey. Harold A. Lumsden of IIli- 
nois added to next year’s funds. Mrs. Spoerl an- 
nounced the awards following the banquet. To 
Pasadena went the cup for the Union having the 
greatest mileage. The Pasadena Union was repre- 
sented by Mrs. Carl F. Henry and Miss Helen Henry. 
The National Improvement Cup was awarded to the 
Everett Union. On behalf of the Union the Rev. Max 
Kapp presented a purse of money to the retiring pres- 
ident, the Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, in appreciation 
of her loyal and effective service to the Union. Presi- 
dent Kapp was then surprised by having presented 
to him, by the Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, in behalf 
of the Forty-second Annual Convention, a stout 
walking stick symbolic of the Union’s pledge of sup- 
port to the new administration. 


Sunday Morning 

At 9.30 Sunday morning a large group of delegates 
assembled in Ballou Chapel, where an interesting 
forum discussion on ‘‘What: Does Youth Need Most: 
a New Religion, a New Moral Code, Social Idealism, 
or Self Knowledge?” was led by the Rev. L. Griswold 
Williams. 

The Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., minister of 
the Church of the Redemption, preached the sermon 
at the closing service. Dr. Lowe spoke on “The 
Power of Conviction.” 

Following the sermon the newly elected officers 
were installed by the Rev. Clarence Cowing, of 
Gloucester, Mass., after which the Convention closed 
with a benediction given by President Kapp. 
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Death of Dr. Clarence E. Rice 


in his apartment at Trinity Court, Boston, 
on Friday, July 11, probably about 10 a. m. 

EC As he failed to appear at the noonday ser- 
vice of St. Paul’s Cathedral, where he was to officiate, 
the Rev. Otis R. Rice and Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
went at once to his apartment and found him lying 
on his bed, as if he had died peacefully in his sleep. 
At 8.20 he took the service of holy communion at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Dr. van Schaick had seen him 
at breakfast time and after breakfast Dr. Rice had 
been to the office of his son, the Rev. Otis R. Rice, 
at Trinity Church. He had appeared to both to be 
in unusually good health and spirits. He left Trinity 
Church about quarter before ten and probably died 
very soon after reaching his apartment, which was 
near by. 

Funeral services were held at Trinity Church on 
Saturday, July 12, at 2.30 p. m., and were conducted 
by the Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, rector of the church, 
and Bishop-elect of the Diocese of Massachusetts, 
Archdeacon Ernest J. Dennen, an intimate personal 
friend, and Dr. van Schaick. On Sunday, the body 
was cremated at Mount Auburn, and interment took 
place at New York Mills, near Utica, N. Y., where 
Mrs. Rice was buried about a year and a half ago. 

Representing the Universalist denomination at 
the funeral were Dr. John Smith Lowe, former General 
Superintendent, and the Rev. C. H. Emmons of the 
General Convention staff, Dr. Leroy W. Coons, 
Superintendent of Churches for Massachusetts, Dr. 
Harold Marshall, manager of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, Miss Mary Slaughter of the General 
Sunday School Association, the Rev. Max Kapp, 
president of the General Young People’s Christian 
Union, the Rey. Emerson Lalone of the Christian 
Leader staff, Miss Eleanor Bonner, parish assistant in 
Washington, the Rev. Albert Hammatt, the Rev. 
John Brush, the Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell, the Rev. 
Cornelius Greenway, the Rey. L. Griswold Williams, 
the Rev. Gustav Ulrich, the Rev. L. C. Nichols, Mrs. 
Lowe, Mrs. Williams, and Mrs. Coons. Mr. C. L. 
Lothrop, Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins and Mr. and Mrs. 
Chapin, of Springfield, represented that church. Dr. 
Vincent E. Tomlinson, who was invited to assist in 
the services, was prevented from attending by a 
funeral in his own parish at 2 p. m. the same day. 

Dr. Rice came to Boston about the first of June 
and took an apartment to be near his son, who is kept 
in Boston by his duties at Trinity Church. Dr. Rice 
was to have preached at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Universalist, in August. He was supplying the 
Church of the Ascension, Protestant Episcopal, in 
Roxbury on Sundays and helping at various week-day 
services. His engagement at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was probably the first engagement in his long ministry 
at which he ever failed to appear. The night before 
his death he had a wedding at the Church of the 
Ascension, to which he was taken by his son in his own 
automobile. The last act of his life was one in which 
he answered a letter from a life-long friend who for a 
time had been alienated, and who had written that 
by-gones be by-gones. In the last conversation that 


he had with the writer Dr. Rice had expressed his 
joy that this thing which had been a source of sorrow 
had been set right. 

Clarence Edgar Rice was born in Watertown, 
N. Y., on Dec. 1, 1860. He was the son of the Rev. 
Luther Rice, a Universalist clergyman, and Mary 
Skinner, descendant of a long line of Universalist” 
clergymen. He was educated at the Watertown High ~ 
School and Tufts College, taking his degree of Bachelor ~ 
of Divinity in 1883. In 1905, Tufts conferred upon © 
him the degree of S. T. D. In 1883 he was ordained ~ 
minister in the Universalist Church and he held the © 
following pastorates: Cambridge, Mass., Utica, N. Y.,_ 
Troy, N. Y., Reading, Pa., Springfield, Mass., and 
Washington, D. Ge 3 

He was married on October 23, 1900, to Mary ~ 
Campbell Peckham at New York Mills, near Utiea, f 
N. Y. Mrs. Rice died in Naples, Italy, while they 
were on their way to Egypt, on January 6, 1929. 

Dr. Rice had been a trustee of the New York — 
State Convention, secretary of the Pennsylvania — 
State Convention, and secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Convention. While pastor at Springfield, Mass., 
he was president of the Federation of Churches. 
He rendered valuable service in Washington, D. C., as’ 
pastor ad interim, laying the foundation for the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church. 

While he was a strong, acceptable preacher, he 
was especially noted as a devoted and untiring pastor, 
who took on his own shoulders the burdens of his 
people. He believed the only way that success would 
come in the ministry was by pastoral work, and he ~ 
lived up to his convictions. Last spring he gave a — 
series of lectures upon ‘Pastoral Care” at St. Law- 
rence University. 

In May, 1928, Dr. Rice took the step which has 
been the subject of much discussion in all Christian 
churches. Believing devoutly in Christian unity, : 
he entered the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal = # 
Church under the terms of the concordat which had — 
been adopted by the Episcopalians some years before : 
but had not been operative. Under the terms of this | 
concordat, ministers of other churches could be given ~ 
Episcopal ordination and keep their standing in their ~ 
own churches. The late Bishop Slattery was greatly — 
interested in this concordat, but before proceeding ~ 
in the matter he made careful inquiry of the heads of © 
the Universalist Church, who replied that it was a — 
matter for Dr. Rice to decide and that they could 
find no objection to a man following his own conscien- — 
tious convictions. In the discussion over the matter ° 
which followed, some ministers took the view that by 
accepting a second ordination Dr. Rice had thrown 
doubt upon the validity of the Universalist orders. — 
The facts were that Bishop Slattery publicly declared 
that he did not in the slightest question the validity 
of Dr. Rice’s orders and that both he and Dr. Rice - 
were approaching the matter in a practical spirit and © 
taking the only way in which it was possible for them 
to remove the obstacles which stood in the way. 
After this step, Dr. Rice continued his connection 
with the Universalist Church and preached as oppor- 
tunity offered in both denominations. 
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Dr. Rice is survived by his son, the Rey. Otis R. 

ice, assistant minister at Trinity Church, Boston, 
asister, Mrs. Ada Rice Russell of New Hartford, N. Y., 
two brothers, the Rev. Frank Rice of Quincy and Mr. 
Charles Rice of Amesbury, Ernest Rice of Amesbury, 
a nephew, and other nephews and nieces. 
| The services at New York Mills were conducted 
ey the Rey. Otis R. Rice and Dr. van Schaick. 


Between 1892 and 1899, Dr. Rice rendered very 


effective service as missionary of the Universalist 
Church in Japan. He was greatly interested in the 
cause of foreign missions and had written considerable 
on the subject. 

Mrs. Rice was president of the Massachusetts 
State Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church, and a member of the Board of Missions of 
the Universalist General Convention, and was very 
active in all the parishes where she lived. 


; Reactions of Our Readers 


: 


THE POWER OF UNADORNED FACT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I send you the following information concerning lynchings 
for the first six months of this year. I find according to the 
records comp'led at Tuskegee Institute in the Department of 
Records and Research that in the first six months of 1930 there 
were nine lynchings. This number is five more than the number 
tour for the first six months of 1929, four more than the number 
five for the first six months of 1928, and is the same as the number 
nine for the first six months of each of the years 1925, 1926 and 
1927; it is four more than the number five for the first six months 
of 1924; six less than the number fifteen for the first six months 
of 1923; twenty-one less than the number thirty for the first six 
months of 1922 and twenty-seven less than the number thirty- 
six for the first six months of 1921. 

Of the persons lynched one was white and eight were Ne- 
groes. The offenses charged were rape five; murder one; bomb- 
ing house one; slaying landlord in altercation over debt one; at- 
cempted rape one. 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the number in 
each state are as follows: Florida one; Georgia one; Mississippi? 
one; Oklahoma one; South Carolina two; Texas three. 

Robert R. Moton. 


* * 


THE PRATER-BARKER FLARE 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

The issue of June 21, under the caption of ‘‘Reactions,”’’ 
carried the contribution of the Rev. Thomas Chapman to the 
Universalist Herald. Below is my reply, which will appear in 
the Herald in the July issue: 

J am glad Brother Chapman had the impulse to write. The 
Herald needs a little stimulation, just a little excitement to make 
it the more interesting. 

I have re-read my article in reply to Brother Prater printed 
in the May issue, and I am unable to find a line or word that in- 
dicates that I said “harsh things about the opponent.’”’ I do 
ind, however, that neither Brother Chapman nor Brother 
Prater has touched side, edge or bottom of my arguments. 

_ Brother Chapman is a good dodger. He all but endorses 
the Prater criticism, but as an after-thought he adds: ‘“‘However, 
this is not saying that we are able to indorse all of his statements. 
We have not been able to accept some claims of the literary 
interpreters of the Bible. But, broadly speaking, we do agree 
with their conclusions.’’ This statement is meaningless. It is 
2guivalent to saying, ‘‘Maybe I do, but perhaps I don’t.” 
Come out in the open, Brother Chapman. Do you accept the 
Bible as an authority on Christianity? 

Brother Chapman says that the array of authorities I cited 
in my reply to Brother Prater ‘‘are ancient’’ and further, that 
“No doubt the book was written at a very late date.’’ The 
internal evidence of the date it was written is worth more than all 
the opinions of the moderns or ancients. Brother Chapman, 
why waste your time in assertions? Why not get down to 
dusiness and prove your contention that the scholars I cited are 
mistaken? When you have done so, if I am not then convinced, 
[ will undertake to point out your errors. 


é 


And this good brother is tired of the debate; it is forty years 
behind the times. He does not like the debate, though he has 
not read much of the debate under discussion. 

Brother Chapman has not stopped to think of the millions 
in the United States who never heard of Universalism; he has 
not remembered that this debate was printed in the Orthodox 
paper, the A postolic Way, and was a real revelation to its readers. 
No indeed, I would not have gone to the labor necessary in this 
debate for the sole purpose of printing it in the Herald, but I 
have been abie to reach a multitude of people on their own 
ground and have tried to give them a better, broader, and more 
satisfying conception of life and destiny—a more glorious hope 
in immortality and in the God of love. It would not have been 
printed in the Apostolic Way if the Herald had not printed it 
also. 

He says: “‘It is an old straw which has been threshed so often ' 
that no life-giving grain is left.’’ Yet thousands have read this 
debate who did not know the doctrine of endless torture was ever 
questioned. 

I also. have it on the very strongest proof that the readers 
of the Herald have enjoyed the debate immensely and that it 
has met with almost universal approbation, but Brother Chapman 
is tired of it, as it is so old and childish, and he will be greatly 
relieved when the last installments have been printed. My 
brother, I suspect by reason of this debate I have been able to 
reach more people than you will reach in ten years. 

He closes by saying: ‘‘We wish to see the Herald crammed 
full of invigorating, life-giving spiritual food.’’ I have not no- 
ticed that Brother Chapman has given the editor any assistance 
worthy of note in the last two years. I have not heard the 
dripping of any honey dew and have missed the table set by him 
and loaded with ‘‘spiritual food.’’ 

In fact, when men have lost faith in the very foundation of 
the thing they are trying to do, they are at sea and are helpless. 
All they can do is to turn their church into some kind of club 


or semi-charitable institution and call it religion, Then the 
poor thing will wane and finally expire. 
I trust I have not been too “‘blunt.”’ 
J. D. Barker. 


Cisco, Texas. 
* * 


A BROTHER SENDS US CHEER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to assure you that I am continu‘ng to receive real 
benefit from the weekly visits of the Christian Leader. I really 
feel that I can not possibly repay you for all the good you do me. 
In a world that is often weary and difficult, you always seem like 


ozone from the hills. 
JERS RIDE 


* * 


A D. A. R. LADY DISGUSTED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
Please stop the Leader. Your remarks in regard to the 
D. A. R. are disgusting. Have put up with it long enough. 
F.S. Bartlett. 
Galesburg, Ill. 
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A Study of England 


England: Its Character and Genius. 
By Wilhelm Dibelius. Translated by 
Mary Agnes Hamilton, M.P. (Harper. 
$5.00.) 


It is a great tribute to this book that 
although it was written during the World 
War for Germans by the professor of 
English at Berlin, it can be published to- 
day for English readers and for the wider 
world and find ready acceptance as a 
work worthy to be classed with Bryce’s 
study of the American Commonwealth. 
The comparison is a wholly appropriate 
one, for it has many of the qualities of 
Lord Bryce’s famous work. There is no 
study of English history, literature, in- 
stitutions, and character which can at all 
be compared with this interpretation of- 
fered by a German scholar. It is compre- 
hensive, concerning itself both with out- 
wardly observable facts capable of statisti- 
cal statement and with the more inti- 
mate aspects of the Englishman’s life and 
thought. It is fair even when most 
critical, and generous in unexpected ways. 
And while the author’s aim has been to 
reach and state conclusions which will go 
far to explain what goes on in Britain’s 
statecraft, in her foreign relations, in religion 
and education, in industry, in journalism, 
the reader is made to feel throughout that 
such conclusions rest upon definite study 
of matters of recorded fact. 

The introduction contributed by the 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford, makes 


it very clear that one who is identified . 


with English institutions can find in this 
work an illuminating interpretation of 
the English character. ‘‘The things about 
us that strike other people are mostly the 
things we ourselves so much take for 
granted that we are ourselves hardly 
conscious of them. All nations—but per- 
haps above all the English—are apt to 
take for granted that their own ways of 
doing things and of looking at the world 
are the natural and inevitable ways, and 
that foreigners are just funny.’ Dr. 
Lindsay finds much in the book to help 
Englishmen see themselves as others see 
them. The quality thus generously recog- 
nized makes it especially valuable to other 
than Englishmen, and Americans will 
learn much of English character from 
Professor Dibelius that many visits to 
England might not teach them. 

Of course there are Englishmen who 
would bitterly resent the conclusion that 
over against England’s achievements must 
be set one fact that the word can not but 
regard as a source of danger, ‘“‘the English- 
man’s one domineering quality, his lust 
for power.’’ Herr Dibelius sees in this the 
basic fact of his character. “It appears 
not only in wars and forceful colonization, 
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but quite as well in English home politics.” 
This is, however, ‘‘not a mere force of 
destruction: wherever the Englishman ap- 
pears as a conqueror, he will bring with 
him not only material benefits in abun- 
dance, but also his religious and high ethical 
sense in all questions which do not touch 
his sense of supremacy.” The author 
distinguishes rather aptly the incidental 
benefits from the power by saying: ““The 
Englishman is apt to point to this pleasant 
accompaniment, he is generally deaf to 
the tune. But it is the tune that grates 
upon the ears of others. . . . The achieve- 
ments are not sufficiently unique to give 
the moral warrant for absolute world 
power.” Elsewhere the author shows 
penetration in pointing out that “‘England’s 
power always recognizes its own limits. 
That is why its effect, instead of being 
destructive merely, has always created 
fresh centers of power.” This fact, 
which gives a distinctive character to what 
Herr Dibelius calls (in a war-time book, 
we may remember) the English “lust for 
power,” raises the central issue now facing 
the British Empire. Can Britain accept 
this high destiny? Can she be content to 
have created fresh centers of power? 
Can she relinquish control when those 
on whom she has conferred power believe 
they are ready to use it under their own 
direction? The difficulties in the way are 
real. In the first place there are English- 
men who will suffer material loss if and 
when control is relinquished, for control 
means economic advantage for some one. 
In the second place there are other Eng- 
lishmen who are very sure that native 
populations long under British rule are 
not yet ready for self government. These 
men, in all sincerity, can not accept the 
full implications of the liberal doctrine 
that to develop responsibility in others 
one must first give it. They are spiritual 
descendants of men who refused self- 
direction to the American coionies. In 
the meantime India feels humiliated by the 
delays in applying long-promised re- 
forms. South Africa shows her sensitive- 
ness by declaring her right to secede from 
the Empire at any time. 

In the course of nine pages Herr Dibelius 
states the Indian problem with-~ rare 
clarity. This section is indeed a masterly 
treatment in short compass of a complex 
problem. The historical background is 
sketched in, the inner meaning for both 
India and Britain is indicated fairly, the 
future is envisaged with good judgment. 
“Tf the Huropeanization of Inda proceeds, 
—and, despite all Gandhi's efforts, all the 
evidence is that it will—the decline of 
imports of raw materials such as coal and 
low-grade textiles may well be compen- 
sated by an increase in those of high-grade 
articles, since generations will have to 
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pass before India can supply these needs 
from its home production.’”” (We may 
pause to point out that these are ‘“‘needs” 
only from the Western viewpoint; Gandhi’s” 
hope is that India, remaining truly Orien-_ 
tal, may repudiate any such “needs.”’) © 
“So, while the number of English adminis- 
trative officials goes down, that of en- 
gineers, forestry and technical experts 
will rise. . . . While a decline in British” 
power in India is taking place, there is as 
yet no sign of its being driven out.” ; 

A fine passage (pages 502-3) which em- 
bodies a tribute to the healthy-mindedness © 
of English life ends with a statement that 


the English state rests on two specifically ; 


English assumptions, common sense and 


the transformation of the antagonist into 5 
To the last words, ~ 


a privileged colleague. 
all the more noble if they appeared in the — 
original war-time edition, every lover of 
England will respond. Sportsmanship in ~ 


games (recognition of the antagonist as a ; 
colleague) has stamped England’s use of | 
No greater evidence of this has — 


power. 
been given the world than the attitude of 


England to Germany since the terrible — 
years of recrimination and hate when the ~ 
two empires fought for the supremacy of — 
their very different ideals. a 

We have given this book extended ~ 
space because it is an important contribu- 4 


tion to the understanding of present is- 
sues of interest to the whole world. It” 
describes and interpretsa complex national — 
character in the light of its history and its 
past, in the light of its profession and its 
ideals, in the light of its economic and 


political situation. The bibliography is a — 


valuable survey of relevant literature. 


Every good library should possess this 


work. 
Jak JOEI sy, Se 
* * 
Thin Air 
Thin Air—A Himalayan Interlude. 
By Constance Bridges. (Brewer & © 


Warren, Ine. $3.50.) 


When a New England girl travels across : 
the Himalayas from Kashmir into Tibet, — 


a 


a 


she is prepared to expect the unexpected, _ 


and the author of this record of adventure — 


2 


and mystery started blithely out with © 


merely few qualms concerning rope > 


bridges and such minor inconveniences, — 
firm in the belief that in these modern — 
days the true adventurer has to go to | 


some trouble to get himself into danger. — 


But dawdling in a houseboat in Srinagar 


and trekking across the mountains with — 
sixty ponies of luggage are poor prepara- 


tion for the hardships and the disquiet- — 
ing occurrences of the high altitudes, as 
is soon evident. 

With the strange disappearance of a 


(Continued on page 925) 


HEERFUL CO-OPERATION AT THE 
BOSTON CONVENTION 


Our accredited delegates at the Boston 
Convention numbered one hundred and 
ineteen—five more than at the Washing- 
jon Convention. Thirty-five ministers 
were in attendance and eighteen directors 
pf religious education. 
| But the finest thing about the Conven- 
jion was the cheerful spirit of co-operation. 
Miss Fessenden of the Housing Commit- 
tee and Miss Pierce at the Registration 
Pele each said when commended for 
aver work, “I am just enjoying it, shall be 
orry when it is over.”’ Several members 
f the cast for the pageant given by the 
lington school said, ‘‘We were just happy 
o do it.”” Whenever we tried to thank 

r. Lowe and his family, or Miss Hughes, 
hey replied, ‘‘We are glad to do it and 
ish we could do more.” 

Mrs. Rebecca Ulrich, who had spent 
wo strenuous weeks in Kentucky, said, 
‘Thank you for giving me the opportu- 
nity.” 

These experiences, added to the cheer- 
ul response to our many requests through- 
out the year, assure us that the General 
Sunday School Association has a large 
constituency of loyal friends. We thank 
you all. 


* * 


SOUTHERN INSTITUTE AT 
CHATTANOOGA 

The Southern Institute at Chattanooga 
was a success—and any institute that can 
be successful with the thermometer reach- 
‘ing 106 is a fine institute. Besides the 
heat, the leaders faced the fact that the 
Chattanooga church is just getting on its 
feet again and also that this was the first 
time that the Southern Institute had been 
held in Chattanooga for many years. 
In spite of all these adverse conditions, 
the Institute was good and it was good for 
the church. 

The group was not large, but wonderful- 
ly representative. The students came 
from Atlanta and Chapman, Alabama, 
Ringgold and Jacksonville, Florida, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Chattanooga. The 
speakers and faculty were also representa- 
tive of various sections of the country— 
Rey. Ladie Rowlett, the dean, and her 
husband, Rev. John Rowlett, of Chatta- 
nooga, Dr. Marshall and Miss Slaughter 
of Boston, Rev. J. M. Rasnake of Georgia, 
Rey. G. C. Boorn of Kentucky, Rev. John 
Clarence Petrie of Memphis, Miss Gulley 
of Chattanooga and Miss Bonner of 
Washington. Each class had about ten 
pupils, and in the evening the crowd num- 
bered from thirty to eighty-four on the 
night of the banquet. 

The close co-operation between the 
hostess church and the Institute was a 
remarkable feature. All the facilities of 
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HYMN 
For the Boston Tercentenary 


O Source Divine, to thee we turn 

With reverent and with grateful thought; 
Our inmost spirits deeply burn 

To think what centuries have brought. 


Three hundred years ago, there came 
Thy faithful children o’er the sea; 
Left on this land a lasting name, 
A commonwealth among the free. 


’T was love of God led on before; 
’T was love of man gave purpose wide; 
And what they built upon this shore 
Has been to other lands a guide. 


For lo! a vast republic grown 

From the beginning which they made, 
To iast for centuries unknown 

And o’er the world its blessing spread. 


Giver of good and perfect gifts, 
Grant we may true descendants be; 

Bequeath the record that uplifts 
Unto remote posterity! 


Benjamin R, Bulkeley. 


the church were at our disposal—and the 
church plant, with its basement dining- 
room, its many class-rooms and well 
equipped stage, is admirably suited for 
holding an Institute. The homes were 
open to students and faculty. Cars were 
ready to transport us. The Y. P. C. U. 
put on its spring play for the benefit of 
the Institute. The Mission Circle pres- 
pared an excellent banquet. And all of 
the Chattanooga parishioners seemed to 
desire that the visitors miss nothing of the 
beauties of the city and that thay feel at 
home. 

Especially were our out-door vesper 
seryices memorable ones—high on the 
mountains where it was cool, a marvelous- 
ly beautiful view of the valley below, a 
sunset, and a reverent spirit of worship. 
We felt the inspiration of the hour and 
went away with a feeling that it was very 
worth-while. 

Eleanor Bonner. 


* * 


WHAT KENTUCKY THINKS OF 
MRS. REBECCA ULRICH 


The following sentences are quoted from 
a letter from Rev. George Booin, Superin- 
tendent of Churches in Kentueky: ‘‘Mrs. 
Ulrich has splendid possibilities for such 
work as she undertook in Kentucky. She 
had a tough assignment and we folks down 
here feel she made good. We would like 
to see her back again. I wish to express 
my personal appreciation to the Sunday 
School Association for Mrs. Ulrich’s visit. 
Our State Convention at the meeting at 


Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


Crofton voted to express their appreciation 
and gratitude. I sincerely hope the Asso- 
ciation will feel it was worth while and that 
they will consider the possibility of further 
work in this field.” 


* * 
e- 


CHINA CHILD WELFARE 

Since our check for China Child Wel- 
fare was forwarded at the time our books 
closed for the year, every mail has brought 
us qdditional gifts, making our total to 
date $868.80. At the Boston Convention, 
Mr. John Mace spoke briefly, bringing the 
thanks of China Child Welfare, Inc., for 
our co-operation and telling us many in- 
teresting stories of the work among China’s 
destitute children. He also told us that 
our first remittance had gone forward to 
Miss Dodd for the orphanage at Tengshien. 
The favorable rate of exchange stretched 
our $668 to $2,450 in Chinese money. 

The Convention voted unanimously for 
the continuance of China Child Welfare 
as the objective of our Philanthropic » 
Offering. 


* * 


RETURNING TO JAPAN 


Early in September, Rev. and Mrs. 
Clifford Stetson, with their three daughters, 
will be sailing for Japan for a second 
term of service. During their year at 
home they have made many new friends 
both for themselves and their mission. 
By their sincere devotion and their intelli- 
gent understanding of our problems in 
Japan, they have endeared themselves to 
us all and given us better understanding 
of the missionary’s life. Mr. Stetson has 
studied at the Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy and has been most generous 
of his time and strength at many denomi- 
national gatherings. Mrs. Stetson has 
also done valiant work for our cause 
through her gracious simplicity, as she 
has spoken to many groups or answered 
endless questions in private conversations. 
Our prayers for the health and happiness 
of this family go with them on their long 
journey and will be with them through the 
added years of their service. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 

Miss Georgene Bowen, missionary at 
the Blackmer Home, Tokyo, Japan, has 
sailed for America for her furlough year. 
Miss Agnes Hathaway and Miss Ruth 
Downing are left in charge of the Home. 
This is what Miss Hathaway says of Miss 
Downing: “‘Of course Ruth and I are 
very lonely, but we shall be so busy that 
there will be little time to think about it, 
for me at least. Ruth is such a sensible 
little woman. I am fortunate in having 
her with me. She has worked so much 
with older people that she understands 
our idiosyncrasies well.’ 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Dewitt Lamphear of Madison, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Lamphear have moved to 
Canton, N. Y., to establish a home for their 
granddaughters, the two older daughters 
of Rev. and Mrs. William J. Metz, of 
Dexter, Maine, who are students in St. 
Lawrence University. 


Mrs. T. R. Miller of Brewton, Alabama, 
sailed for Europe in the middle of June, 
to be gone until some time in September. 


Rey. Warren Ballou Brigham has been 
called from Tuttle Church, Minneapolis, 
to the Brewton Circuit in Alabama, and is 
already at work there. 


Principal Arthur W. Peirce of Dean 
Academy, Franklin, Mass., and Mrs. 
Peirce have gone to their summer home on 
the island of Monhegan, 


Rey. C. C. Conner, who has been minis- 
ter of the Unitarian church at Northfield, 
Mass., since the first of the year, reports 
that the average attendance for the six 
months has been about double what it 
was when he supplied the church a year 
or two ago. 


Rey. and Mrs. Eric A. Ayer, of the 
Church of Good Tidings of North Wey- 
mouth, Mass., sailed June 18 from Quebec 
on the Empress of Scotland for a two 
months’ tour of Europe, which will include 
the Passion Play. 


A daughter was born June 24 to Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold W. Bibber of Schenec- 
tady, New York. 


Hamilton Rasnake, son of Rev. J. M. 
Rasnake of Atlanta, Georgia, with three 
fellow students from the state university, 
is spending his vacation in the Northwest 
working for the Government as a forest 
ranger. 


Dr. Willett L. Hardin of Pasadena is 
now editing the Quarterly Journal of 
Science, Religion and Philosophy, published 
in Los Angeles, Cal. Dr. B. G. Carpenter 
of Pasadena contributed an interesting 
article to the summer number of this 
quarterly. 


Mrs. Carl F. Henry and Miss Helen 
Henry of Pasadena, Cal., came East in 
May on account of the death of Mrs. 
Henry’s mother. They drove from Cleve- 
land to Boston to attend the convention 
of the National Y. P. C. U. Now they 
are at 126 East St., North Attleboro, Mass. 
P. O. Box 883. Telephone North Attle- 
boro 852. 

Miss Alfreda Cary, the oldest daughter 
of Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Cary, has returned 
to Japan and is doing secretarial work in 
Tokyo. Mrs. Cary writes that she has 
been working part time for Priace Yi of 
Korea, who has been compelled to live in 
Tokyo. Mrs. Cary has been asked to 
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teach one of the adult Bible classes for mis- 
sionaries held this summer at Lake Nojiri. 
Miss Regina Cary graduated from the 
American School in Tokyo on June 16. 


Mrs. Louise A. Cooper of 112 Shiawassee 
St., West, Lansing, Michigan, celebrated 
her ninetieth birthday on June 28. She is 
a life-long Universalist. 


Rey. Luther Riley Robinson is to take 
over the pastorate of the Monroe, Wis- 
eonsin, church, following his retirement 
from Racine, Wisconsin. He will con- 
tinue to reside in Racine, however. 

Rey. Frank D. Adams, D. D., contrib- 
utes the leading sermon to the July number 
of the Pulpit, a periodical of contemporary 
preaching, published by the Christian 
Century. His subject is ‘‘Religious Hun- 
ger.” 

Rev. Charles Easternhouse has resigned 
his pastorate at Girard, Penn., to take 
effect July 1. 


Stanley S. Staring, formerly on the 
National Board of the Young People’s 
Christian Union, and a prominent officer 
of the Church of the Redeemer, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., of whose serious misfortunes 
his old friends have heard with such great 
regret, died toward the end of June at 
Stillwater, Minn., from a stroke of apo- 
plexy, and was buried at Lakewood 
Cemetery. 


Miss Sarah Louise Grose, whose serious 
injuries through being struck by an auto- 
mobile on April 29 were noted in a pre- 
vious issue of the Leader, has sufficiently 
recovered to be able to spend a few months 
in Europe before resuming her work as a 
librarian. Dr. and Mrs. Grose will ac- 
company her. They expect to sail from 
New York on the Leviathan for London 
on August 20, and to return on the 
Leviathan, arriving in New York Dec. 
Pad, 


Massachusetts 


Franklin.—Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. The pastor was pleasantly sur- 
prised on his return from Europe to learn 
that in the recent drive for the Doolittle 
Home, Grace Church led all the rest in 
the amount pledged. A most efficient 


committee worked night and day to 


achieve this result. The trustees recently 
voted the pastor an assistant to take 
charge especially of religious education 
as he begins his twenty-sixth year in this 
church. 

New York 


Morris.—Rev. F. G. Leonard, pastor. 
The Otsego Association met in _ this 
church on Sunday, June 29. The opening 
devotional services were conducted by Rey. 
H. E. Rouillard of Oneonta. Prayer was 
offered by the pastor of the Morris church. 
A fine sermon was given by our State 


. Sided over by the pastor, who was assisted 
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Superintendent, Dr. Fred C. Leining, 
who pointed out that the Christian 
churches are in danger because we do not 
bear our crosses and recognize our duty 
to Christ and mankind. There are too 
many of the Agrippa type. The com- 
munion service which followed was pre-— 


by Rev. Thomas Chapman of Coopers- 
town. Nearly eighty persons partook of 
the sacraments. After lunch a business” 
service was held and the officers of the 
preceding year were re-elected—LEdward 
Jarvis president.and Mrs. Hortense May- 
nard treasurer and clerk. Resolutio 
were passed thanking the Morris chur 
for its hospitality and the Methodi 
church of Morris for the use of their din- 
ing room which they kindly offered us. |. 
Following the business session Mr. Chap- | 
man gave an interesting sermon from the 
text, ““Woe unto you when all men onal 
speak well of you.” He divided men into — 
three classes: those who are loyal support- i 
ers of the truth, those who are opposed by 
to it and those who are indifferent. He™ 1g 
showed how men who earnestly fought } 
for what they believed right, like Lincoln | 

and Garrison, were the men who satisfied | 
their highest manhood and did great 
things for the world and God, and are 
highly honored, while those who tried to} 
obtain favor lost their own respect and =| 
that of others and failed to make a right’ 9” 
use of their talents. The third address of 
the day was by Mr. Rouillard. His sub- 
ject was “The Dream of the Church to. 
Be.” In a graphic way he described the=° 
church of his dream, to which people d 
could go in their working clothes aad be. | 
taught useful employment that would be | | 
helpful to themselves and to others through. J 
life, as well as to worship. The Associa- 
tion adjourned to meet in Schuyler’s Lak 
next June. All attending pronounced it 
a success. 
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GOOD WORK 

Through the efforts of the Young People’s 

Christian Union of the Stoughton, Mass 

Universalist church, household articles 

worth $300 were given to the Doolittle / 
Home in Foxboro on Donation Day. 
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I 
FROM CHAUTAUQUA i 
More than one hundred liberals from: | 
all sections of the country registered at\’ 
the church house last week. Many of | 
them no doubt were drawn by the lectures: | 
of Dr. Wm. L. Sullivan of the Unitarian’ 
Church, who was the chaplain of the week. 4 
The church house is the liveliest places* 
on the Chautauqua grounds this year..‘ 
Some of our neighbors think we are toow 
livery. But when you have seven or” 
eight young people in your home, and!‘ 
others that they naturally attract, it:’ 
makes a center of activity, and you an | 
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Jnable to keep things quiet enough to 
uit some of your conservative neighbors. 
Living in the church house as we are 
for the first time, the thing that is making 
e think is that here we are, people from 
feven different states, some young and 
tome old, all with different likes and 
tastes, sixteen of us in an eight-room house, 
ving together in harmony and peace. 
What lessons in tact, consideration of 
thers, and diplomacy, we are learning! 
The liberal banquet will be given in the 
hautauqua Golf Club House on the 
bvening of July 31, and the following 
"sunday, August 3, Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick is to preach. We hope all Univer- 
salists who are planning on coming to hear 
Fosdick will plan on arriving for the 
banquet on Thursday. If you will write 

e date of your arrival I will be glad to 
make reservations for you, and do any- 
thing in my power to make your stay 
) pleasant. 


John M. Fogelsong. 
* * 

SUMMER MEETINGS IN MAINE 
| (Continued from page 898) 
Rev. W. B. Watson. Stockton Springs, 
10.45 a.m. Speaker, Mr. Edwin Grilley. 

July 27. Readfield, 12 m. Speaker, 
Rev. Frederick S. Walker. 
| Aug. 3. Hiram, 10.30 a. m. Speaker, 
|Rev. Hervey H. Hoyt. Round Pond, 
/10.45 a. m. Speaker, Dr. John Smith 
|Lowe. Swanville, 11 a. m. Speaker, 
Rev. William Vaughn. 
| Aug. 10. South Hope, 2 p.m. Speaker, 
Dr. Guy C. Robbins. Canton Point, 
2.15 p. m. Speaker, Rev. Samuel G. 
Ayres. 
_ August 17. Hope, 9.30 a.m. Speaker, 
Dr. C. Guy Robbins. 
* 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 922) 
fellow traveler, the little group comes to 
grips with the enigmatic East, the subtie 
barriers of custom and race, and they 
feel their helplessness before the age-old 
forces of a strange land. Their endeavor 
to solve the mystery, the vivid pictures 
of the country of the Lamas, the author’s 
shrewd comments on men and manners, 
and the simple and unconventional style 
of the telling, all combine to give the tale 
unusual interest. 

DEG: 


* * 


The Anvil 


By Gustav Frenssen. Translated by 
Huntley Paterson. (Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50.) 


Himself a peasant of the ancient Saxon 
stock, the author knows and portrays 
Germany’s common people of the last 
four decades. Dumb, for the most part 
uncertain where life might be taking them 
and ruled by circumstances only half 
understood, this generation grew to man- 
hood and found itself un comprehendingly 

and incredulously facing war. Theirs 
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not to question, only to accept. The pic- 
tures of men behind the German front 
lines, in the ranks, fighting, suffering most 
of the hardships, going forward hopelessly 
outnumbered to certain death, are poign- 
ant. The retreat of the German Army, 
broken, leaderless, is touched with tragedy. 
Jhe return to civilian life and the read- 
justments to the world left by the war 
reveal the unconquerable human spirit. 

As slowly and unpretentiously as the 
story unrolls, it comes toits close. Peopled 
only with the most ordinary of human 
beings, at all times close to the earth and 
aware of their own inadequacies, the book 
is instinet with life and hope and desire, 
the epic of a great people. 

Des 


* * 


VACANCIES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Rev. George A. Gay, Superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania Universalist Convention, 
expects to be at Ferry Beach during 
Ministers’ Week, Aug. 2 to 9. 

Ministers wishing to consider service 
in any of the vacant churches of Penn- 
sylvania are invited to confer with Mr. 
Gay during that week. 


Notices 


CHURCH OF THE REDEMPTION, BOSTON 


Preachers at the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, for the rest of the summer are as follows: 

July 20, Dr. Harold Marshall. 

July 27, Rev. C. H. Emmons. 

Aug. 3, Dr. L. W. Brigham. 

Aug. 10, Rev. Crawford O. Smith. 

Aug. 17, Rev. John D. Brush. 

Aug. 24, Dr. F. C. Leining. 

*-% 

SUMMER SERVICES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Atkinson—Aug. 24, a.m.and p.m. Pienic lunch. 
Preachers, Rev. A. W. Altenbern and Frank B. 
Chatterton. 

East Jafirey—All season, a. m., Rev. M. L. Cut- 
ler, Pastor. 

Fremont—Through August, a.m. Several speak- 
ers. 

Gorham—August, evenings at Dolly Copp Tour- 
ists’ Camps. Rev. H. A. Markley in charge. 

Kensington—July and August except Aug. 3, 
a.m. Arthur W. Webster, preacher. 

Kensington—Aug. 3, a. m. and p. m. Picnic 
lunch. Preachers, Revs. Ilerbert E. Benton, D. D., 
and Arthur A. Blair. 

Langdon—Aneestors’ Day, Aug. 31, a. m. and 
p.m. Lunch. Speakers, Rev. A. W. Altenbern and 
Arthur A. Blair. 

East Lempster—July and August, a.m. Preach- 
er, Will E. Roberts. 

Manchester—Union services. 

Nashua—Union services. 

Portsmouth—Through the season, Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton, pastor. 

West Chesterfield—July and August, a.m. Rev. 
E. R. Walker, preacher. 

Asa M. Bradley, Superintendent, 
* 

UNIVERSALIST NATIONAL MEMORIAL 

CHURCH 
Summer Services 

The Universalist National Memorial Church will 
join in union services with All Souls Unitarian and 
Mt. Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 22, through Sept. 7, continuing a custom in- 
augurated last summer. The first four services, 
June 22 to July 13, will be in the National Memorial 
Church, enabling it to remain open continuously for 
worship until the middle of July. The services from 
July 20 to Aug. 10 will be in All Souls Church, and 
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from Aug. 17 to Sept. 7 in Mt. Pleasant Church. 
Each church will supply preachers for four Sundays. 
The Universalist contingent will be Dr. Harold Mar- 
shall on June 22, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins on June 29 
and July 13, and Dr. Roger F. Etz on August 31. 

On the Sundays when the services are held else- 
where the National Memorial Church will be open to 
visitors from 1 to 3 p.m, It will also be open week 
days from 9 to 1. Universalists visiting Washington 
during the summer will thus have an opportunity to 
visit their other home church. 

* * 


MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE AT FERRY BEACH 


Program ¢ 


Aug. 2. Registration. Get together in the evening. 

Aug. 3. Regular services. 

Aug. 4-9 inclusive: 8.30 a. m. Devotional Ser- 
vice, conducted by Rev. L. S. McCollester, D. D. 
9. Course on ‘‘Tendencies in Modern Religious 
Thought,” led by Rev. Dwight Bradley, Newton, 
Mass. 10. Course on “‘The Ministerial Function 
in the Light of Psycho-analysis,” led by Rev. L. 
Griswold Williams, Reading, Pa. 11. Course on 
“The Minister and Social Problems,’’ led by Prof. 
Clarence R. Skinner, Tufts College. 

All afternoons are left free for recreation—swim- 
ming, boating, fishing, horseback riding, golfing, 
motoring, all available. 

The evening programs will be as follows: 

Aug. 4, “The Minister and Publicity,’”’ Rev. Fred 
A. Wilmot, Providence, R. I. 

Aug. 5. “Beauty in Worship,” Rev. L. Griswold 
Williams, Reading, Pa. 

Aug. 6. “The Church of the Air,’’ Rev. H. O. 
Hough, pastor of the Radio Church, Portland, Me. 

Aug. 7. Campfire. 

Aug. 8. “The Church and Its Youth,” 
Frank B. Chatterton, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Reservations: Ample accommodations are avail- 
able for ministers and their families, either in the 
hotels or for tenting. Rates are from $15 to $20 per 
week. Reservations should be made through Rev. 
Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary of the Association. 
Address the Quillen House, Saco, Maine. 

ek 
THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 


Sunday School Week—July 19-26. 
Missionary Week—July 26-Aug. 2. 
Camp Cheery—July 26-Aug. 2. 
Ministers’ Week—Aug. 2-9. 
Older Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 9-16. 
Boy Scouts’ Camp—<Aug. 16-30. 
Closing Day—Aug. 30. 
Reservations should be secured from Rev. Elmer 
D. Colcord, 1426 West State St., Trenton, N. J. 
Rates are from $15 to $20 per week for board and 


Rev. 


_room; rates for children vary according to age. 


Write at once for reservations to secure the best. 
* * 
MINISTERS FOR SUMMER SERVICES IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Any church or person in Massachusetts needing 
the services of a minister during July or August, 
should consult the office of the Superintendent, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston, telephone Kenmore 7865. 
The Superintendent has a list of available men and 
women. 

* * 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Ohio Fellowship Committee will meet in 
Fort Hayes Hotel, Columbus, at 1 p. m., July 21, 
for the purpose of examining Roscoe A. Walters 
as to his fitness for ordination. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
x * 


WORLD ALLIANCE FOR INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP 


The International Goodwill Congress and Fif- 
teenth Annual Meeting will be held in Washington 
D. C., Nov. 10-18, 1980. Central theme: “Carry 
On with the Pact.” 

A cordial invitation to attend and participate is 
extended to: Officers, members of boards, members 
(corresponding and regular) and all committeemen 
of the World Alliance. Officers and members .of 
kindred organizations working in this field. Rep- 
resentatives of church boards and religious organiza- 
tions. Representatives of civic, social and fraternal 
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organizations, which have special interest in the 
themes under discussion. Special individuals who 
are of strategic importance in carrying out the 
Alliance program. All members are entitled to 
vote. 

For further information write to Mr. Fred B. 
Smith, World Alliance for International Friendship, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

+e 
MURRAY GROVE 
Program for 1930 

July 19. Opening for guests. 

July 20. Sermon by Rev. Charles Elsworth Petty. 

July 26. Stereopticon Lecture, Rev. Thomas 
Edward Potterton, D. D. 


July 27. Sermon by Dr. Potterton. 
Aug. 3. Sermon by Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 
Aug. 4. Lecture and exhibition of rare autographs 


by Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 

Aug. 9. Annual meeting of the Hand-in-Hand 
Society. 

Aug. 9. Birthday Party. 

Aug.10. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 

Aug. 14. Ammnual meeting of the Murray Grove 
Association. 

Aug. 15 and 16. Annual fair. 


Aug. 16. Meeting of the Cemetery Association. 
Aug. 17. Sermon by Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt. 
Aug. 17. Memorial service by Rev. Robert Tip- 


ton and Rey. Charles Clare Blauvelt. 

Aug. 23. Get Acquainted party. 

Aug. 24. Sermon by Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. 

Aug. 24-Sept.1. Institute of the Y. P. C. U., the 
W.N. M.A., the G. S. S. A., and the General Con- 
vention. 

Aug. 30. Banquet of the Y. P. C. U. 

Aug. 30. Masquerade. 


Aug. 31. Sermon by Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 
Sept. 1. Boat ride. 
Sept. 1. Closing. 


* * 


SUMMER SERVICES IN BOSTON 


The union summer services in which the Second 
Church in Boston, the Church of the Disciples and 
Arlington Street Church unite, will be held Sundays 
at 11 a. m. in the Arlington Street Church. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., is the preacher Julv 
13; Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist, D. D., secretary of the 
Federation of Churches, Philadelphia, July 20; Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, Administrative Vice-President of the 
American Unitarian Association, July 27; Rev. 
Thomas H. Billings, First Church in Salem, Aug. 3; 
Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, junior minister-elect of 
Arlington Street Church, Aug. 1; Rev. Ralph J. 
Baldwin, First Parish in Framingham, Aug. 17; 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins, First Unitarian Church, Buf- 
falo, Aug. 24; Rev. Alexander Thomson, Congrega- 
tional Church, Canterbury, England, Aug. 31; 
Rev. Abbott Peterson, First Parish, Brookline, 
Sept. 7; Rev. George F. Patterson, Administrative 
Vice-Presidertt of American Unitarian Association, 
Sept. 14; Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, Sept. 21. 

«is 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF WAR 


The National Council for Prevention of War will 
hold its annual meeting at the Grace Dodge Hotel 
in Washington, D. C., Oct. 23-25. In order that 
the discussions may be as broad and valuable as 
possible, all organizations working for peace are 
invited to send delegates and to invite individuals 
who are especially interested. The conference will 
be confined to delegates and invited guests. 

The program includes a thorough discussion of 
education for peace, current legislative problems 
and the fundamental economic problems affecting 
peace, as well as business sessions. Among the 
important speakers are Judge Florence Allen, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Mrs. Laura 
Puffer Morgan, Prof. James T. Shotwell and Ray- 
mond T. Rich. 

he 
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Y. P. C. U. Institute, July 12-19. Rev. Francis 
W. Gibbs and Miss Ethel Hughes, dears. Courses 
by Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rev. L. Griswold Williams, 
Rev. Howard D. Spoerl, Rev. Francis W. Gibbs and 
Miss Ethel Hughes. Miss Wilhelmina Koopman 
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will be in charge of recreation. In addition to In- 
stitute programs there will be tennis, swimming , 
dancing, Old Orchard Night, Ferry Beach Follies 
and presentation of a play, “The Valiant.” 

Sunday School Institute, July 19-20. Dr. A. 
Gertrude Harle and Rev. Weston A. Cate, deans. 
Courses by Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Rev. John 
M. Ratcliff, Mrs. Sarah M. Mercer, Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton, Dr. A. Gertrude Harle and Rev. Weston 
A. Cate. There will be camp-fires on the beach, 
parties in Rowland Hall, out-of-door sports, Stunt 
Night, the Annual Minstrel Show, the Ferry Beach 
Fair and other features. 

W. N. M. A. and Camp Cheery Week, July 26- 
Aug. 2. Dr. A. Gertrude Earle dean. Miss H. 
Eola Maiyo will lead Camp Cheery. Courses by 
Rey. Isabella Macduff, Rev. Josephine B. Folsom 
and Dr. A. Gertrude Barle. This week appeals 
especially to W. N. M. A. members and Clara 
Barton Guild girls, for whom Camp Cheery is o.- 
ganized. 

Ministers’ Week, Aug. 2-9. Special Ferry Beach 
Week for ministers and their families. Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester will conduct the worship services. 
Courses by Rev. Dwight Bradley, Rev. L. Griswold 
Williams and Dr. Clarence R. Skinner. 

Older Y. P. C. U. Week, Aug. 9-16. Older young 
people will find an interesting program for this 
week especially designed to fill their desires and 
needs. 

August 30-Closing Day. 

* ¢ 


MURRAY GROVE BIRTHDAY PARTY 


The chairman of the Murray Grove Birthday 
party wishes to extend a cordial invitation to the 
many friends of the Grove that can not be reached 
by card, and hopes to see or hear from them. 

Hattie E. Miller, Chairman: 
"5 
MURRAY GROVE 


Notice of reservations for Murray Grove for the 
season of 1930 should be made to Mary S. Living- 
stone, 1834 W. Venango Street, Philadelphia, and 
not to Miss Spencer of New York as advertised on 
blotters and other circulars. Notices may be sent to 
the above address till July 17, after that date to 
Murray Grove House, Forked River, New Jersey. 


Crackling 


“John, the paper says the Jenkinses are 
back from their vacation in Yellowstone 
aricees 

“Well, we’d better hurry right over and 
see them before they have their films de- 
veloped.’’—Life. 

* * 

We're mad at fortune-tellers. One 
told us we would receive several inter- 
esting letters, and we rushed home and 
were served alphabet soup.—Life. 

* * 

If the pedestrian can only survive until 
airplanes have superseded automobiles, 
he may be able to enjoy life a little. —AI- 
bany News. 

* * 

One thing wrong with the country is 
that most of it has moved to the city.— 
Thomaston (Ga.) Times. 

* * 


She (sotto voce): ‘Georgie, dear, it’s a 
burglar!’ 

He: “Sh-h, don’t move. Maybe he 
can get that window up; it’s the one we 
haven’t been able to open since the paint- 
ers left.”’—-Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 
We don’t see what Senators could hope 


to get out of confidential diplomatic papers 


if they can’t soive a dial telephone.— 
troit News. 2 
* * 

Mother: ‘‘Robert,; why didn’t you 
your face, as I told you?”’ 

Bobby: ‘‘Aw, ma, you know the doe 
said I mustn’t get my feet wet, and I gu 
my face is just as dangerous as my feet.’ 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

A diplomat is a person who is appoint 
to avert situations that would ne 
occur if there were no dipiomats ta 
Punch Bowl. 


| 


* * 


“T think her voice is improved a gr 
deal, don’t you?”’ : 
“Yes, but not cured.’’—Penn Stat 
Froth. 


CHURCH PEWS. riocctora ch 


36 pews still remain unsold. These beautiful elm wooc 
pews each seat eight persons, are in splendid condition, 
can be secured at a very reasonable price. 

Write to, MR. RALEIGH DRESSER, 
86 Bloomfield Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Wanted to Buy: 2o2tsma2ae 


and Old.” Edition marked 

‘Boston, Eastertide, 1895, 

prepared by Charles R. Tenney and Leo R. Lewis. Mus 
be in good condition. 

Write to EFFIE McCOLLUM JONES, _—_| 

1409 Willson Ave., Webster City, = : 


A History of the Universalist Churches 


is being prepared. Any one having document 

of lowa or personal knowledge of any church or preach~ 
ing station that was ever established, or knowledge of ear! 
Universalist ministers, will please communicate with a 
EFFIE McCOLLUM JONES, 

1409 Willson Ave., Webster City, Towas, a 


= i 
,THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES * 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 3 1 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. d Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. = 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ¢ | 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Yo 
Women desire to call attention to this organizatio: 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, q 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those youngy 
women with only moderate means of support who | 
come to this city for work or study. It is located ati | 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access) | 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of! | 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including, | 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for pefmanenti| 
guests. N 

During the summer months there are accommo 
dations for women unattended who may wish 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran i 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su--/ 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester: 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, =" 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President) 
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| The Masterpiece of Literature i 


B Call, or send for catalog EO. 
Pe] L Deterrence antares acter 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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| CHURCH SUPPLIES 


: Responsible Houses 
| and 


i Reliable Goods 


i ee ee" 
(CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company | 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


| THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
H 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


| WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 
John Arrives. 
New Friends Appear. 
The Parting of the Ways. 
Off the Trail. 
Cupid Goes to Church, 
John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
ll. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. “The Old Order Changeth.’’ 
8. The Crest of the Hill. 
4. Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


e . 


Dom Dd 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
saper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
lozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
‘Scentseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 8. A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 
uxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


in seal brown 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


,CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE $e .00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 


Postpaid 
Palestine 
Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 


FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Prepared to io Pes to the Child’s 


Own Interest with 
Pictures TD illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and pla ces taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist. 
The text igs Self-Pronouncing, by the Bid 
which children _can learn to pronounce the di 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


fx Specimen of Type 
"16 But Jésus called themuntohim, 
and said, « Suffer little children to 


Vee 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2 00 
ple silk marker, gold titles..........«. © 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect) v« 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sel or 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Masse, 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- — 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with weR-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science depertment for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Afass 


Ryder Divinity Schoo! 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ¢ 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
13865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combimed, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


The Bentley School of 


Accounting and Finance 


THE LARGEST PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL IN THE WORLD 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO TRAINING MEN FOR SPE- 
CIALIZED POSITIONS IN ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 


Started in 1917 with 27 students. Enrollment this year 2648 students 


Number of Graduates 


Day Division 
Evening Division 


Tue following statistics were compiled last year from reports received from the 
graduates of our EVENING division, one hundred per cent reporting. Similar 
statistics will be obtained this year from the graduates of our Day division. 


Average Age 


At time of entering the Bentley School 
At time of graduating 
Youngest at time of graduating, 20; oldest 55 


Average Earnings upon Entering and upon Graduating 


At time of entering the Bentley School... . $1,208 
At time of graduating 
54 per cent increase while in attendance 


Average Earnings in 1929 


Per cent of increase 
since entering 
$6,307 467% 
5,632 432% 
4,148 235% 
3,398 170% 
2,965 151% 
2,732 114% 
2,592 107% 
2,239 92% 
1928 1,987 74% 
1929 1,782 44%, 


Excellent living accommodations at our dormitories and fraternity houses at 
reasonable rates. § Completion of courses requires two years in the Day divi- 
sion or four years in the Evening division. Catalog will be sent on request. 


Class Years after Amount 
graduating 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
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SOP NWRUIANDO 


Harry C. BEnTLEY, C. P. A., President 
THE BENTLEY SCHOOL of ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 
921 Boytston STREET, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


